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N this number of the Magazine Charles Dudley 
if Warner, in a paper of great practical value, de- 
scribes “ The Outlook in Southern California.” 
Many illustrations of scenery and interesting objects 
in the fruit-growing regions of California accompany 
the paper. The very popular series of illustrated 
articles on South America is resumed by Mr. 
Child, giving his “ Impressions of Peru.” F. Anstey 
contributes an article on “ London Music Halls,” 
which is illustrated from a number of drawings by 
Joseph Pennell. In “Another Chapter of My 
Memoirs” M. de Blowitz tells how he became a 
journalist, and relates some interesting reminiscences 
of the Franco-Prussian War and the days of the Paris 
Commune. The chief place in fiction is given to the 
opening chapters of Charles Egbert Craddock’s 
new novel, “In the ‘Stranger People’s’ Country,” 
illustrated by W. T. Smedley. “At the ‘Casa Napo- 
léon’” is a story of life in the Spanish quarter 
of New York city, written by Thomas A. Janvier, 
and illustrated by Smedley. “A Modern Legend” 
is a beautiful short story by Vida D. Scudder. “Saint 
Anthony —a Christmas Eve Ballad,” by Mrs. 
E. W. Latimer, is accompanied by three striking illus- 
trations from drawings by C. S. Reinhart. Several 
other choice poems are included, and the usual va- 
riety of subjects is discussed in the Editorial Depart- 
ments, conducted by George William Curtis, William 
Dean Howells, and-Charles Dudley Warner. 
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A NEW SERIAL. 


The next number will contain the opening instalment of a 
brilliant new novel, entitled, 


ST. KATHARINE’S BY THE TOWER, 
BY WALTER BESANT. 


This story will run through several months, and is full of en- 
tertaining and striking situations. 





FAMILY MANNERS. 
‘‘ There is an artistry of life as well as of literature.” 
TYVHE virtues are of various sizes. ‘There are big, 
heroic virtues, to which youth is forever leap- 
ing; and there are little virtues, which do not make 
much showing in our private Book of Martyrs. To 
the latter class belongs the virtue of politeness. 

Some will even deny that it is a virtue. We all 
know the man who cares for nothing under heaven 
but Truth—spelt always with a capital T; who looks 
upon fine manners as he would look upon the seduc- 
tions of the Sirens; who tramps his way through so- 
ciety, positive, self-assertive, leaving a track of dis- 
comfort up to his own house door; from behind 
which we hear his characteristic remark: ‘‘ My dear, 
I'm not scolding. I'm just telling you.” 

Good man! it is only that he lacks the sixth, sav- 
ing sense of the artistry of life. It is a sense which 
should awake with the rest of the senses—in child- 
hood. The manners one attempts to put on in after- 
life are apt to fit as illy as the ploughman’s Sunday 
suit. Worst of all, they leave one at the mercy of 
traitorous memory. 

We remember a young woman who had grown up 
in a wealthy but uncultivated home. She was tal- 
ented and noble-hearted. But many kindly people 
were forced to say of her, ‘‘She is not a lady.” 
She herself confessed it one day in a passionate out- 
burst. ‘‘I know I'm rude, but I can’t help it. I 
never was taught to be polite at home, and now to 
remember what I ought and ought not to do is as 
difficult as walking on ice. When I'm excited I’m 
sure to say or do something which shocks the very 
people I care most for, and they give me the cold 
shoulder, and take up with girls who I know are in- 
ferior.” And the worst of it is, it was all true. 


The thousand and one points of common good- 
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and placing the weight where it belongs—against the joint 
in the spine. 

The muscles around and in front are like so many tether 
cords, loosening or contracting when the breeze of impulse 
and emotion stirs to movement and change. The slightest 
deflection from a normal poise, a hold of perfect repose, 
draws the chin backward and downward, with contraction 
and rigidity—the usual compressed manner of dignity and self- 
consequence. Or there is an inclination of the chin upward, 
which tells of pride and haughtiness, the conventional ‘‘ airi- 
ness.” <A slight stretch, and there is positive scorn and dis- 
dain. The backward movement and contraction is found 
to be usually accompanied by pinioned elbows aud clasped 
hands, and these three habits should be broken up together. 
Let the first thought for this be relaxation. The last paper 
gave some few gymnastics for the free swing of arm and 
hand. With the head, realize first the points noted—the 
hinge at the back, and controlling cords around. Turn 
the head slowly and gently from side to side as far as it 
will go without strain. This uses the joint, and develops 
the stretch of muscle. Next droop the head forward and 
backward for a few moments. Then the same movement 
from side to side. Do this with as little will and force as 
possible, almost as if in.a dream. Turn the head gently 
with a rotary motion, round and round, like a ball held by 
elastic cords. Do not be afraid, it will not get entwisted or 
come off. It is marvellous how these simple movements, 
followed a few minutes at a time through the day, waken 
gradually and make pliable the muscles about the throat, 
and put one in command of the head. They strengthen 
and steady, and in time work out jerkiness and twitchings, 
which are frequently unconscious movements, and entire- 
ly nervous. 

Another simple exercise given to singers is to inflate the 
throat by a chest inspiration through both nostrils and mouth, 
holding the muscles to full stretch and tension by the sustain- 
ment of the abdominal muscles. Added to this isa douche or 
gargle of cold water three timesa day. Toreturn: When the 
head is in natural poise, the chin will be held in even line, nei- 
ther lifted nor depressed, the eyes looking straight forward, in 
military order, ‘‘ touching the ground forty paces in front.” 
Try it, beginning with the lift of the chest. If one is free 
from ruffle of feeling the face shows the calm of repose, the 
eye the quiet depth of unstirred thought—the normal expres- 
sion. This should be induced by every woman mauy times 
each day, if she would keep her youth-look—freedom from 
anxiety, perfect placidity, and smoothness. Whether it be 
in the afternoon siesta, or the dropping of brain-work now 
and then through the day, it relieves the contraction of mus- 
cle, brings relaxation and rest, and, above all, keeps off 
wrinkles, those dreadful ‘‘experience lines” that come with 
heavy cares and continued set of muscle. As a rule, the 
amiable, easy-going woman thinks but little of the close and 
indissoluble connection of cause and effect. She accepts 
and deals with ‘‘effects” with reluctance and regret, but 
blindly ignores to search backward and inward for the start- 
ing force, which, while in existence, will baffle her efforts 
to heal or to obliterate. ‘‘ Facial massage” is one of the 
latest fads, and certainly has its value—manipulation of the 
muscles of the face, so as to break up the setness of line 
made by the wear and tear of life. Vedder, in one of his 
wonderful illustrations of the ‘‘ Rubaiyat,” a Persian wine 
song, shows the gradual deepening of face lines from child- 
hood, through the stress and tensity of middle life, to the 
set furrows of age, with marvellous skill and truth. 

The face is the index, the mirror of thought. ‘‘ Watch a 

man’s face, note the eye-flash, catch his expression, and you 
know the man; no need of words,” says the Lavater of to- 
day, the man of shrewd business tact. And so it is in 
truth, since, with pity be it said, Talleyrand is often right: 
‘* Words are used but to conceal thought.”” When thought 
is sufficiently strong to stir the nature, it shows itself first in 
the wake-up of the eye, as most closely connected with the 
brain. It next spreads its impulse over the face, moving 
some muscle of mouth or cheek or brow, and, if not spent, 
according to its force, sweeps outward to arm and hand, and 
perhaps finally presses the body into action. Gesture is any 
movement of muscle which follows or expresses emotion. 
It is continued face gesture, frequently useless, from year to 
year, which brings wrinkled age. One should recognize 
that there is all the difference in the world between the im- 
pulse of genuine emotion and feeling with the natural gest- 
ures and play of face and feature, and those multitudinous 
and incessant facial gymnastics with which conversation is 
frequently absurdly enlivened and embellished. The same 
may be said of the extreme use of the arm and hand, slash- 
ing, pounding, and pointing when no such force is needed: 
it rarely is in the gentle flow of social life. It is, however, 
much a matter of temperament and climate. One finds 
those of Southern clime and warm blood, or of light, volatile 
nature, as the French, depending upon action to help the 
words; but be it remembered that it is in effect still the 
same—a waste of force and energy. The woman who con- 
tinually stretches her eyes, twists, screws, and contracts her 
lips in mouthing her words and sentences, however charm- 
ing, is forming habits of muscle use which will surely trace 
premature and indelible lines. At best, the high pressure of 
modern life, the unrest, the nervous excitement, brings heavy 
touch ‘‘ where beauty lingers.” It is possible, though, by a 
little common-sense, a little appreciation of the value and 
importance of forming habits of rest and relaxation, habits 
of control and repose, to oppose and retard the advance. 
Women, as a rule, from their very build and life, are not 
calm, particularly the American woman. The lesson she is 
to learn, the lesson she must learn, is conservatism; not how 
to do more, but how to do a little well and be content; how 
to go so far and no farther, that she may preserve her stock 
personal, at its best, to the length of thedemand. To do this 
she needs to know how to rest, to relax, to ‘‘ let go,” as well 
as how to strengthen and todo. Action and reaction should 
be equal—a prime law of physics. 

It is told of Madame de Staél that she was never seen in 
company without a sprig of laurel in her fingers, which she 
twisted and plucked as she conversed. Even at table, with 
her guests around, her butler knew to place a bit beside her 
plate. This was hardly an affectation; it was probably a re- 
lief to the pressure of nerve strain. The little habit of ‘‘let 
go”’ is an act of mentality. By a thought take the will out 
of the whole body, and the relief is felt in a moment. Ev- 
ery muscle is relaxed, and there is a kind of ‘‘ resting-on-the- 
oars” feeling even in mid-current. ‘ 

When the time for action comes, suit the action to the 
thought, to the word, both in direction and strength. How 
much the babel of this world would be stilled, and its con- 
fusion of tongues better understood, if the science and laws 
of expression, so simple, yet so deep and so true, were given 
a little study and thought! The relation between body and 
mind and spirit, the one dominant, the other in harmony, 
as the servant, patient and obedient to commands, not wast- 


breeding which children acquire in a well-ordered, 
gracious home, under the eye of a winning mother— 
to be gentle of manner; to walk, stand, and sit grace- 
fully ;,not to fidget, grimace, yawn; in conversation 
to use low and pleasant tones; not to interrupt or 
contradict or brag; not to assert too strongly or 
laugh too loudly—all this comes to the children, if at 
times slowly, still assuredly. Their minds open to 
the beauty of gentle, graceful living as naturally as 
to the beauty of the works of art upon their walls. 

If it were not so, if fine manners could be taught 
to children only by constant nagging, we might well 
prefer that the poor innocents should be left to their 
ignorance and their bliss. What is demanded is the 
lifting of the whole family life to a high level; and 
then the adoption of Froebel’s noble motto, ‘‘ Come 
and let us live with our children.” 

Hence it is that parents who have a code of com- 
pany manners, and who are more shocked at some ex- 
crescence of animal spirits in the parlor than at the 
breaking of all the decalogue in the nursery, do not 
find the family growth in politeness satisfactory. 
And we shall be likely to hear them, a little later on, 
lamenting the ways of their careless girls and rough 
boys, and settling into the belief that the boys, at 
least, are by nature incorrigibly rude, fit only to be 
kept out of sight until they assume responsibility for 
themselves. 

Your wise mother is not given to worrying over 
trifles. She does not expect perfection inaday. And 
she has put from her, as far as the east is from the 
west, the ghastly possibility of setting vanity up in 
the room of love. So she does not begin with ex- 
haustive attention to the minutiz of etiquette, know- 
ing that way lies the danger of making her boys 
prigs and her girls self-conscious society misses before 
they are in their teens. She lays down, as the laws 
of her household, the broad principles of respect for 
elders, reverence for women, kindliness for all; and 
she permeates the home atmosphere with her finest 
conceptions of the deference and the sympathy due 
from soul to soul. 

Her children very early delight to place a chair for 
grandmother, and to save father steps. They learn 
to be proud of that restraint which enables them to 
keep self in the background, and to defer to brother 
and sister. It never enters their heads that servants 
are less worthy of respect than other people. They 
are as unabashed in the presence of wealth and pow- 
er as they are tender toward suffering and poverty. 
When she teaches them from time to time her code 
of manners—and she is careful to perfect it according 
to her best judgment—she teaches it for home use, 
and it becomes fixed by becoming natural. 

Thus, over and above all formal rules, untram- 
melled by them, developing an individuality which 
is its own badge of distinction, there come to such a 
brood of brave girls and gentle boys a feeling for the 
charm of life and a sweet humanity, that blossom 
spontaneously into ; 

‘‘noble manners, or the flower 
And perfect fruit of noble mind.” 


CXERCISE FOR WOMEN. 

V.—INCLINE OF THE HEAD.—FACE GESTURE. 

T seems a strange oversight that the wide-awake woman 

of to-day, who is eager to develop her personality, and 
who seeks earnestly to adjust herself and her belongings so 
as to make the best of her natural gifts and of surroundings, 
should, in the study of her physique, so frequently take such 
small account of the importance of the pose, darriage, and 
turn of the head; the key pitch and tone of the speaking 
voice; the expressive gestures of eyes, mouth, and muscles 
of the face. Even society women, who would fain present a 
type of all that is perfect in grace and beauty, leave these 
fine points much to “ professionals,” while from ignorance 
or inertia they hold to habits that mar and break, in the 
honest conviction of themselves being ‘‘ perfectly natural.” 
It is true, one sees often in every-day life the absurd and 
coutradictory posing and bridling of affectation, the mean- 
ingless twist and contortion of the face, the astonishing roll 
and turn of the eye, when the occasion is ordinary, and there 
is po call for excitement or emotion; but, as a rule, the aver- 
age woman—and man as well—-thinks nothing at all about 
natural motion and true expression. They hold to habits 
contracted in the period of growth, when the self-conscious- 
ness and restiveness of youth form the manners and modes 
for maturity. Nature in grace and beauty speaks strongest 
only in the thoughtlessness of childhood, or the free, unfet- 
tered life and movement of an animal. 

The head is the crown piece of the human statue, and is 
usually in good proportion and capable of proper poise, but 
a head well set and sustained in due height above the shoul- 
ders is a rare sight. A woman of large full physique will 
diminish and make herself almost insignificant by a forward 
stretch and crane of the neck, or a contracted tuck-down be- 
tween the shoulders, when her whole effort should be to ex- 
tend and lengthen the support of the head, and to give the 
full effect of its size. The tall slender woman, whose head 
should stand like the bell on the stalk of a lily, gets an idea 
that she accentuates her height by an upright poise, and is 
therefore seen with a continued bend of the body and turn 
of the head to one side, which give her an expression of 
sympathetic or critical interest, alike with shop-keeper, ser- 
vant, stranger, and friend. These are small affectations and 
frills which do no one any harm, but they break the line of 
contour and beauty, and to the initiated mean lack of cult- 
ure. The difficulty,,in truth, lies oftenest in the weakness 
of the point dappui—the joint or hinge of support at the 
back of the neck—and the lack of proper exercise of the 
muscles of the throat to gain strength and flexibility. The 
uplift of the chest, on which frequent stress has been laid 
in these papers, has the effect of throwing the head upward, 
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ing or wearing its power or strength in vain service or ran- 
dom strokes, nor fighting as one who ‘‘ beateth the air.” The 
subtle union of physiology and psychology is to-day the basis 
of education. The woman of the next generation will know 
better, because she will be taught from childhood how to deal 
with the trinity she finds in the make up of “herself,” and 
in the service of the self physical there will be a responsibil- 
ity upon her to lift it to the grade of the spirit in control 
within. Health, purity, beauty will out-rank fashion, affec- 
tation, and caprice. Emma Morretr Tyne. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
RIBBED VELVETS AND WOOLLENS. 


MVHE ribbed velvets introduced at the beginning of the 

season have become so fashionable that~a second im- 
portation has just been brought out, showing some new 
varieties to be used for wraps, for gowns, and for parts of 
gowns, especially for the popular coat bodices. These new 
velvets are in shades of stem green, chaudron, old-blue, 
chestnut, and gray, and are ribbed narrowly like corduroy, 
with the flattened pile giving the effect of two tones of a 
color, or else the ribs are wider apart and the pile is on a 
lighter surface of silk, making prettily shaded stripes. En- 
tire gowns of this velvet make very rich reception toilettes, 
as one of black velvet with the front of the bodice and side 
panels of gray satin covered with black net on which are 
large spots of velvet. Fine camel’s-hair fabrics are com- 
bined with the ribbed velvets for visiting costumes, as in one 
having olive-green camel’s-hair sleeves and skirt with a coat 
bodice of changeable olive and red ribbed velvet made 
double-breasted with revers collar and belted in the back; 
a band of the velvet headed with jet gimp trims the plain 
wool skirt. 

There are also new ribbed woollens that resemble poplins, 
and will probably be as durable; they come in the popu- 
lar Scotch plaids, and are most used in those combining 
green with blue, and in black grounds barred with red or 
yellow. A pretty gown worn by a very young lady is of 
green and black ribbed wool barred with bright yellow. 
It is made with a round waist that is lengthened like a coat 
in the back by a pleated basque sewed on from the sides 
in ten pleats, five pleats coming from each side turned 
toward the middle. The fronts turn back with revers to 
show a black velvet vest like a shirt waist laid in box pleats, 
extending only to the waist line, and fastened by three large 
gold studs. The sleeves are moderately large, and the skirt 
is straight and plain. The hat worn with this gown has a 
large soft crown of yellow cloth and a brim of black velvet. 
The brightness of the yellow cloth is toned down by bands 
of open-patterned jet galloon set over its folds. 


THE NEW SLOPED SKIRT. 


New French skirts, with most of their fulness taken out 
by a sloped seam in the middle of the back, are cut off in 
three horizontal pieces to break the monotony of straight 
breadths, a fashion very becoming to tall slender figures. 
The foundation skirt of silk has two straight breadths joined 
by a seam down the middle of the front, fitted over the hips 
by three darts in each breadth, and meeting at the back of 
the waist. The space at the top beyond the fastening is 
sloped diagonally to meet two shorter breadths that are sim- 
ilarly sloped, and parts of two three-cornered breadth, also 
sloped in the middle, are set in at the foot to give fulness to the 
bottom of the skirt. The outside material is usually of cloth 
of double width, and has therefore fewer lengthwise seams 
than the foundation skirt. It is cut in three crosswise pieces 
passing straight around the figure, each lapping slightly upon 
that below it, and each a third of the length of the skirt in 
depth when finished with a stitched hem. These pieces also 
have the sloped seam in the back, and are sewed on the 
foundation skirt without fulness. Such skirts are most 
worn with round waists that are slipped under the skirt; 
hence the top of the skirt is trimmed with passementerie to 
give a pretty finish to the bodice. At the foot of the skirt 
is usually a band of fur or feathers and passementerie. 


FOR FULL FIGURES. 

Seamless bodices are not becoming to those with full fig- 
ures. When there is a tendency to stoutness, all the seams 
of darts and side forms should be retained, as they break 
the apparent size; and an extra side form is sometimes put 
in to keep these seams at even distances. Modistes use two 
under-arm forms for bodices which measure more than twen- 
ty-six inches at the belt line, making these forms of the same 
width as the rounded side forms of the back, while the mid- 
dle back forms are still narrower. This gives nine length- 
wise seams, and with two darts each side of the front there 
are thirteen seams in the bodice. Nor should stout women 
wear coats that are deep on the side, as they outline the hips 
too plainly. Their best choice is a plain bodice rather short 
ou the hips, meeting a skirt draped in long folds in front, 
more nearly pointed than curved, to give the effect of length 
and take away from the apparent breadth. Double-breasted 
bodices with slight postilion back are liked for wool gowns 
of large women. <A good plan to break the broad effect in 
skirts is to put far back on each side next the back breadth 
a narrow straight panel or rever of velvet or cloth of the 
fabric used as trimming on the bodice. Trimming around 
the skirt should be avoided. 

Moiré silks have never been abandoned by Parisian mo- 
distes, and are again used here for the sleeves and panels of 
dark cloth gowns worn by large women. A handsome ar- 
rangement is four deep folds of black moiré (two from each 
side, meeting in the middle) set down the front of a gray, blue, 
or black cloth skirt which is formed of two cloth breadths, 
held in slight drapery at the top of the sides, and in fan-pleat- 
ing at the back. A corner trimming at each side of the 
moiré folds at the foot of the skirt is made of three large 
black leaves of crocheted passementerie or of braiding. Sim- 
ilar leaves are set on the bodice and sleeves. 

Wool stuffs with narrow stripes that are woven in points 
forming V’s in the middle of each breadth are chosen for the 
gowns of women with ample figure; an excellent choice at 
the present moment, as these pointed stripes and also bias 
stripes will be woven in many spring woollens, and in grena- 
dines, surah, and net for next summer's dresses. A stylish 
gown is of seal brown wool with V stripes of fleecy, glossy 
black mohair only a third of an inch wide and an inch apart, 
with a binding of seal-skin for its trimming. The double- 
breasted coat bodice with two under-arm forms is round on 
the hips, but is made easy there by a slight opening up the 
seams of the many forms, and is simply stitched once along 
the edge. The front turns over at the top in an open-throat- 
ed revers collar, and is made double-breasted by adding in 
the middle seam a piece three inches wide which laps on the 
left side. The revers and the deep turned-over collar are 
bound narrowly with seal-skin, and the plastron is a linen 
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shirt front and collar, with: which is worn a four-in-hand 
scarf made of seal-skin. The straight skirt is laid in three 
pleats each side of the front, each cluster of pleats doubled 
so closely at the top as to form one pleat, and stitched almost 
as. far down as the knee. 


AN AFTERNOON GOWN. 


A pretty and well-made dress for receiving guests on one’s 
day at home is of black peau de soie brocaded with pink 
Pompadour bouquets, with the upper part of the bodice and 
the sleeves of pink bengaline studded with jet. The round 
high bodice (with edges slipped under the trimmed top of 
the skirt) has the back laid in two small folds from the 
shoulders to the middle of the waist line, and the sides fitted 
by under-arm forms. The front is a corselet cut in three 
sharp points at the top, edged with narrow jet gimp, and 
fastened on the left side. Above the corselet is seen a full 
waist gathered on the shoulders made of rose-pink benga- 
line, with a small flaring collar of pointed jet gimp, through 
which inch-wide pink satin ribbon is drawn and knotted in 
a bow at the throat; a frill of black lace stands inside this 
collar. The large tapering long-wristed sleeves of pink 
bengaline are dotted in diamonds at intervals of two inches, 
with faceted jet nail-heads flat at the back, and sewed on 
with strong linen thread. The cuffs are of the pointed 
jet gimp, with ribbons run through and tied in bows. The 
skirt of six straight breadths of the brocade lies five inches 
on the floor in the back. The three front and side breadths 
are trimmed at the foot with a ruffle of black surah edged 
with lace, showing an under ruffle of pink bengaline, and 
headed by a band of pink satin ribbon overlaid with open 
jet gimp. These three breadths are kept separate from the 
foundation skirt at the top, and are passed over the edge of 
the bodice, making it a round waist; they are gored (by small 
darts) to the size of the waist, are trimmed with the point- 
ed jet gimp, then laid in cross pleats at the back, and hook- 
ed there to meet in the middle. The middle back breadth 
and half of the breadth each side of it are gathered at the 
top to a little band only three inches long, and are hooked 
at each end of the belt of the lower skirt. Each of the re- 
maining half-breadths on the sides is gathered in a pointed 
puff, and provided with a hook to meet an eye set on the 
bodice above it. 


LACE SHAWL DRAPERY. 


With the clinging skirts now worn a lace shawl can be 
stylishly draped without cutting to form the front of an even- 
ing dress not merely as an apron in the stereotyped way, but 
to partly cover the front of the bodice as well as the skirt. 
This is done by reversing the three-cornered shaw], putting 
the lower point at the top of the front of a low bodice (gath- 
ering it there slightly), and letting it fall thence to the foot 
of the skirt, pleating it in easily at the waist line, and if too 
long, catching it up with clusters of ostrich feathers, or bows 
of jet or of gold or silver galloon; the sides of the shawl 
spread out gradually on the skirt, covering its front and 
sides; the long straight edge (which is really the top of the 
shaw]) falls on a flounce of satin set on the foundation skirt. 
A Chantilly lace shawl of great value is draped in this way 
over the yellow satin front of a black velvet gown, and offers 
an excellent plan for remodelling a velvet or brocade gown 
left over from a previous season. Three breadths of the 
velvet skirt are retained for a straight, soft, and narrow 
train. The best parts of the other velvet breadths are then 
used for a low bodice and short sleeves, or for the back of a 
high bodice with low square front of yellow satin, which is 
nearly covered with the point of the lace shawl. The low 
bodice is edged with black ostrich feather bands in which is 
a curled design in gold cords. With a higher bodice, with 
Pompadour square neck, a flaring collar is added of gold 
passementerie lined with black ostrich tips, and the elbow 
sleeves are finished with a frill of lace and a feather band. 
Mauve, stem-green, or aubergine satins are used under black 
lace shawls as fronts of black velvet or brocade gowns. A 
silver- gray velvet gown with a white lace shawl draped 
over pearl-colored satin is to be worn at a January wedding 
by the bride’s mother, and a turquoise brocade is similarly 
draped with white lace for a younger matron. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Seal-skin jackets, with inlaid figures of undyed light seal 
on the front, the collar, and down the sleeves, are elegant 
new wraps brought from Paris. London coats of seal-skin 
lately imported have black Astrakhan sleeves and a flaring 
collar of seal-skin lined with Astrakhan. 

A necklace of white violets or chrysanthemums massed 
closely together is worn high around the neck, in dog-collar 
fashion, with evening dresses. 

Bodices of the new black guipure lace are made either 
high or low, without lining, to be worn over various silk 
waist linings. A low gathered bodice is pointed to a belt 
of turquoise-blue velvet, and is edged around the neck with 
tiny black ostrich tips. A high bodice has a belt and a 
flaring collar made of shaded yellow velvet ribbon. The 
collar is formed of loops of the yellow ribbon, with a small 
black ostrich tip completing each loop. There are no sleeves, 
the ribbon merely surrounding the armholes A band of os- 
trich feathers edges the waist. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs.C. DonovAN; Madame 
BARNES; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co.; Lorp & 
TayLor; and STERN BROTHERS. 


PERSONAL. 


A MopEstT predecessor of Stanley in African exploration 
is Mr. John F. Ingram, of Durban, Natal, who, when a lad 
of nineteen, travelled for a syndicate of traders through the 
dangerous Swaziland (being the first of white explorers to 
escape with his life), and pushed on across Amatongaland, 
the Portuguese territory, and the barbarous interior to 
Egypt, performing this stupendous achievement in eighteen 
months, and entirely alone, without native carriers or ser- 
vants. Mr. Ingram, who is an artist and a linguist, speak- 
ing fourteen African dialects, besides English, French, and 
German, now edits a newspaper in South Africa. 

—Americans who remember the Louis Kossuth of forty 
years ago — handsome, romantic, eloquent, impassioned— 
cannot easily imagine him a worn and feeble veteran of 
eighty-eight, earning in exile a scanty income by his pen. 
Though fortune, friendships, and patriotic hopes are long 
outlived, he still keeps his sensitive honesty, and lately re- 
fused an offer from his publishers to advance 3000 florins in 
anticipation of future articles, on the ground that he might 
not live to fulfil his contract. : 

—Mr. William Hamilton Gibson, artist and author, whose 
beautiful work is so well known to the readers of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers publications, has consented to take 
charge of the Department of Illustration and Design in the 
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New York Institute for Artist-Artisans. This school is de- 
voted to the training of decorative artists and designers, 
who study the application of art principles to jewelry, pot- 
tery, wall-hangings, carpets, silks and other textile fabrics, 
leather, brass, silver, and the various productions of Amer- 
ican industry in which beauty is a factor of value. 

—The daughter of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, the Norwegian 
novelist, is an accomplished musiciaff, and intends to become 
a public singer. She is pretty, has much dramatic power, 
and proposes taking a more euphonious siage name than her 
own. 

—Anastasius, the chief of the famous Greek brigands, 
whose cheerful habit it is to kidnap harmless travellers, and 
keep them on short commons till a ransom is paid, is de- 
scribed as a type of perfect Greek beauty, a very cultivated 
man, who speaks four languages, and has the manners of 
courts. 

—The Countess Edia, whose beautiful singing as a prima 
donna made her the morganatie wife of the late Prince Fer- 
dinand of Portugal, was once a poor and obscure Boston girl, 
named Elise Hensler. She has adopted Lisbon as her home, 
and is adored by the Lisbonese, among whom she spends in 
charities almost the entire income of her fortune of twenty 
million francs. 

—Francis II. of Naples, that luckless Bourbon dunce 
whose throne Garibaldi overthrew in 1860, and who is said 
to be one of Daudet’s ‘‘kings in exile,” still lives in aimless 
comfortableness in Paris, where his sole activity is walking 
once a day from his apartment to the church of St. Philippe 
to say his prayers. He is rather small and insignificant in 
appearance, and looks like a pensioned bank clerk rather 
than a “ monarch retired from business.” 

—The late Joseph Edgar Boehm, the Viennese sculptor, 
who was so great a favorite of Queen Victoria, was very 
fond of horses, and trained his own to pose as models for 
his equestrian work, one of these animals, a thorough-bred 
mare, having learned to pick her way about the studio with- 
out disturbing a tool or cast, and to rear or hold a leg im- 
movable in air at her master’s command. 

—Any bride desiring handsome wedding presents should | 
have the forethought to be a Queen’s granddaughter. On, 
her marriage, the Princess Victoria of Prussia received from | 
Queen Victoria, who is her godmother as well as her grand- 
mother, a superb necklace and pendant of diamonds and 
emeralds, several sets of priceless old lace, three India shawls 
of the finest quality, a whole bale of Oriental stuffs, many of 
them wrought with silver and gold thread, and half a dozen 
pieces of rich dress silks. 

—Lord Tollemache, who has just died in London at the 
age of eighty-two, was known as the best landlord in Great 
Britain. Although the most uncompromising of Tories, he 
divided his vast estates into small holdings, allotted three 
acres to each laborer for garden, grazing, and tillage, demand- 
ed that a cow and a pig be kept, had his tenants taught but- 
ter and cheese making, and allowed them time to cultivate 
their holdings, the results of his liberal policy appearing in 
a large increase of the valuation of his property, and the 
most prosperous and contented tenantry in the United King- 
dom. 

—During the illness of the late Emperor Frederick, it be- 
came so much the fashion to consult Dr. Morell Mackenzie 
that his professional income rose to an average of $1200 a 
day. 

—Miss Xavier, who formerly held the position of instructor 
in Spanish at Wellesley College, has received the appoint- 
ment of Secretary to the French and Spanish consulate, being 
the first woman ever put in an official place of this kind. Miss 
Xavier will be able to convey assurances of distinguished 
consideration in Spanish, French, Italian, German, or English. 

—Mrs. Cooper Oakley, the fashionable London milliner, 
known to her customers as ‘‘ Madame Isabel,” has establish- 
ed a thriving restaurant for women in Mortimer Street, where 
they may obtain an excellent mid-day meal of meat, with two 
vegetables, for about sixteen cents. These luncheons are 
well cooked and daintily served, and the success of the en- 
terprise has already led to the institution of others on the 
same economical plan. 

—Mrs. Ellen 8. Richards, Professor of Chemistry in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, advises the addition 
of a chair of Domestic Economy to women’s colleges; chem- 
istry, physics, physiology, biology, and especially bacteriol- 
ogy being made stepping-stones to sanitary science. Col- 
legiate alumne, Mrs. Richards thinks, would make themselves 
missionarics of a higher civilization by forming home science 
clubs wherever half a dozen women show the patience and 
courage needed to study the local conditions affecting home 
life. 

—That generous Creesus Baron Hirsch proposes to send 
to the Argentine Republic some half-million of the Jewish 
victims of Russian persecution. President Pettigrini offers 
an asylum and active help to the thrifty immigrants, and it 
is said that Baron Hirsch is ready to spend $20,000,000 to 
carry out his plan. 

—Two women, Mrs. Ellen Mitchell, a brilliant member of 
the famous Chicago Fortnightly Club, and Miss Mary E. 
Burt, a thoughtful and experienced educator, are members 
of the Chicago Board of Education, and have shown them- 
selves constant, untiring, and most judicious workers. 

—The famous Dr. Koch abjures coffee for breakfast, but 
takes instead a starchy soup made of flour, thick and slab, 
with many slices of toasted black-bread, on which attractive 
regimen he works in his laboratory from ten till two, when 
he dines on soup, roast meat, and a light pudding, eating the 
pudding before the soup. All his reading—political, gen- 
eral, and scientific—he is compelled to do in bed late at night 
to escape interruption. 

—Frau Sophie Salvanius, an able German woman of let- 
ters, has issued an appeal to her countrywomen to reform 
those national modes of education which consider girls sim- 
ply as future wives and house-keepers. Their present train- 
ing, she says, leaves German women without individuality, 
and with pitifully low ideals of life. ‘ 

—Miss Ada Naomi Thompson, a pretty English Blue 
stocking, whose honors have somewhat paled before Miss 
Fawcett’s, has a record of successes hardly less creditable, 
when it is remembered that, being poor, she began her work 
in a Board School, and had no home incitements to study. 
At the age of twelve she took a Draper’s Scholarship in the 
Islington High-school. When only fourteen she passed the 
Oxford Junior examination with honors, and a year later 
took honors in botany and a second scholarship, followed 
in the succeeding year by honors in the Cambridge Senior 
examination. At seventeen this persistent young lady pass- 
ed the entrance examinations to London University, gained 
a scholarship at Bedford College, took the Lady Stanley bot- 
any prize and the Somerville scientific prize, and, having 
achieved distinction in the teachers’ examination at Cam- 
bridge University, settled down, at nineteen, as assistant 
mistress of the York High-school, a place of much dignity. 
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Evening Toilettes. 
PRETTY dancing 
frock for a young 

lady is of white crépon, 
with white moiré ribbon 
and lace. The skirt is 
gracefully festooned with 
ribbon rosettes at the 
front, and there edged 
with a lace flounce; the 
back is straight, and 
looped under to form a 
puff at the lower edge. 
The pointed bodice is 
draped, and completed 
by a lace frill and fes- 
tooned lace sleeves. 

A dress of white gauze 
with floral embroidery is 
mounted over glacé light 
blue taffeta silk. The 
skirt is dancivg length, 
and has a ruche of moiré 
ribbon at the foot. The 
merest hint of paniers is 
given by slight fulness 
on the hips drawn up by 
bridles and bows of 
watered ribbon. The 
square-necked bodice is 
bordered with embroid- 
ered bands, and finished 
at the pointed lower edge 


EVENING GLOVES. 
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Youne Lapy’s Batt Dress. 


and above the sleeve drapery with a ruche of moiré 
ribbon. A back view of this dress was given in the 
last number of the Bazar. 

Embroidered Bengal-rose cashmere and figured pink 
net are combined to form the dinner gown illus- 
trated. In the open right side of the skirt is a fan- 
pleating of figured net, on which rests a slender em- 
broidered cashmere panel. The bodice is a corselet of 
embroidered cashmere filled out by a pleated guimpe 
of net, and having sleeves of net over silk. 

Some evening fans and gloves are illustrated on this 
page. The fans are all diaphanous, the one in the 
foreground having a leaf composed of alternate bands 
of lace insertion and painted crape, mounted on a del- 
icate ivory frame. Another has sticks of beautifully 
carved wood picked out with gold, and a cover of 
cream gauze with embroidered vines surrounding a 
painted central figure. A third is of ‘‘ olive-oil” green DINNER Gown. 
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gauze, with appliqué 
embroidery in green sat- 
in and gold, and lJace-at 
the edge. Among the 
gloves illustrated is one 
of white kid with lace 
frills encircling the top. 
A glove of cream Suéde 
is ornamented with a 
perforated pattern on the 
arm. <A tan-colored 
Suéde glove has an em- 
broidered initial on the 
back. 


Cloth Evening 
Gowns. 


g gee: English fashion 
has been introduced 
here of wearing evening 
gowns of faced cloth 
of very light tints, pale 
rose, Nile green, mauve, 
very light yellow, and 
pure white, with some- 
times a transparent fab- 
ric for sleeves or dra- 
pery, and always some 
rich trimming of braid- 
ing or embroidery of 
gold or silver, or borders 
of fur or feathers. We 
give on page 32 illustra- 
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Youne Lapy’s BALL Dress. 


tions of some gowns from designs furnished us by 
the courtesy of the Messrs. Redfern. 

A charmingly youthful gown of cream white 
cloth has golden brown otter fur bordering the 
neck of the bodice and the edge of the demi-train. 
The low round corsage is of cloth draped with 
white net that is prettily wrought with turquoises 
in a design of forget-me-nots. The flowing elbow 
sleeves are of the transparent net, also the jabot 
and the slight panier. 

A gown of pale lilac cloth is combined with white 
crépe de Chine brocaded with gold fleur-de-lis. 
The crépe drapes the bodice and forms a panel 
down the left side of the skirt, and also lines the 
high flaring square collar. Gold braiding and a 
falling ruffle trim the elbow sleeves. The skirt is 
trimmed with gold braid and white ostrich feathers. 

The coat bodice with flaring collar and corselet 
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WIDE-BRIMMED 


front is of dark chaudron velvet braided with 
gold. The sleeves and the skirt are of the 
palest yellow cloth, scarcely deeper than 
cream-color, trimmed with bands of the vel- 
vet richly braided. The high collar and the 
train are edged with pale yellow feathers. 

In the second group is shown a London 


VELVET 


HAT.—{Ser 


Paar 26.) 


gown of black cloth with a flaring collar of 
black velvet and sleeves of net on which are 
large velvet spots. . Light yellow crépe de 
Chine is in the front of the bodice, and is 
puffed.around the high collar. The trained 
skirt has slight paniers and a pleated flounce. 
The braiding is done in yellow over black. 


EVENING CAPOTE.—[See Pacer 26.) 


A gay and youthful dress has a skirt of 
poppy red cloth and a full low spencer waist 
of crépe de Chine of the same vivid red shade. 
The fulness of the bodice is belted by bands 
of black velvet ribbon, and falls in a frill be- 
low the waist. The low neck is trimmed 
witha pleating of the crape edged with black, 


and the high puffed sleeves have scalloped 
cuffs trimmed with black. 

A quaint gown for afternoon receptions is 
in the fashionable combination of rose pink 
and black. The pink cloth skirt, in large 
pleats, is braided with a paler pink shade and 
trimmed with black fox fur. The pointed 





SEAL-SKIN AND CLOTH 


TOQUE —[See Pace 26.) 


WALKING HAT.—{Ser Paar 26.) 
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bodice is of pink cloth draped with black net 
heavily jetted, and the flowing sleeves and 
paniers are of the same net. The tips of the 
shoulders are left uncovered, and above are 
epaulettes of the black fox fur. 


PARIS HATS. 


CYOME charming hats illustrated on page 
Ss 25 are new designs for midwinter, fur- 
nished us by Madame Melanie Percheron, 
Rue Vivienne, Paris. 

A youthful round hat with soft crown and 
projecting brim is of marron velvet trimmed 
with ostrich feathers of the same shade, and 
high loops of satin ribbon at the back. 

The chapeau Adiny isa dressy evening bor- 
net of maize-colored velvet laid in large folds 
over the crown, and trimmed with application 
lace fancifully bordered. A pretty aigrette 
of dark feathers is set in front, and the strings 
are of narrow ribbon. 

A toque for a young lady has a crown of 
pale rose-colored cloth in long folds sur- 
rounded with a border of seal-skin fur, and 
trimmed with miniature heads of seals. 

The Amazon hat with visor brim is of dark 
blue cloth bordered with Astrakhan fur. 
The crown is folded in bold pleats in front, 
and is banded with yellow velvet ribbon. A 
group of black and yellow birds are perched 
on the back. 


GREEK DRESS. 


‘ REEK dress has had the approbation of 

¥ artists of all time, and is coming to be 
more generally admired as culture grows. It 
seems to be the only correct one for all ideal 
and allegorical subjects, Is anything pure, 
lovely, and of good report? Then the artist 
puts it into Greek dress. Our Goddess of 
Liberty would look very ill in any other at- 
tire, not alone becanse it would be an unac- 
customed sight, but because there is a simple 
truth and beauty in the dress which entitles 
it, along with our love of liberty, to a place 
in that group of beautiful and true things 
which by common consent of civilized man- 
kind has been anchored far above the muta- 
tions of fashion. 

I hold in my hand two bouquets of roses. 
One of them represents the florist’s art of 
twenty years ago. The roses are beheaded 
just under their chins, and tied to toothpicks. 
Thus robbed of natural stem and foliage, 
they are stuck into bunches of moss close 
together, round and round, in regular rows 
of alternating colors. It is finished around 
the edge with an inch or two-inch wide bor- 
der of clegant paperlace. The other bouquet 
consists of roses of one color, on their own 
slender and willowy stems, set in their own 
foliage, tied loosely together; no rose crowd- 
ing its neighbor; some nodding their fragrant 
heads this way, some that. 

Now once again nature and art are in ac- 
cord, beauty and utility are hand in hand. 
The making of the first bouquet was a labori- 
ous operation, and it will quickly perish of 
thirst; while the latter, placed in water, will 
last almost as long as if the roses had been 
left unplucked. 

Going back to what we esteem the child- 
hood of the world, we find the Greek woman 
perfectly and beautifully attired in a dress 
which has not been equalled, and will never 
be surpassed. Our wonder increases to find 
that it was a costume which grew out of nat- 
ural conditions and necessities. It was not, 
as might be supposed, the product of an age 
of refinement, for although undergoing many 
little refining processes, it remained essential- 
ly unchanged from the earliest to the latest 
period. It was rather itself one cause of the 
great artistic development of the Greeks. 

We believe one principal reason why South- 
ern races are more artistic than Northern ones 
to be this: the rigors of a Northern climate 
compel people to be well wrapped up. The 
lines of the body and the “‘ poetry of motion ” 
are lost to the imagination under a multiplici- 
ty of garments. The love of beauty is born 
late, and plastic art flourishes only as an 
exotic. 

These conditions did not exist in Greece. 
The Greeks were the darlings of nature. 
Partly owing to the climate and partly toa 
taste for simple nobleness of form, the beau- 
ty of the human figure was always present. 
To this fact and to the natural piety of the 
people we believe we owe the art of Greece. 
To an affectionate and reverent endeavor to 
fitly portray their gods and goddesses we 
owe those treasures of art which we so justly 
prize. True, they bad no very high concep- 
tion of most of their deities, but some of 
them—for instance, that virgin daughter of 
Zeus, the Goddess of Wisdom—were beings 
as bright and beautiful as the imagination 
of man could make them. 

In the long procession of figures on the 
vases we discover a great variety of beauti- 
fui effects in drapery, and we find that they 
are all obtained by means of the simplest ele- 
ments. Greek dress was worn before the art 
of cutting, fitting, and torturing cloth with 
a pair of scissors had been discovered. It 
appears that all those garments were made 
of rectangular pieces of cloth, used just as 
they came from the loom. The same gar- 
ment admitted great variety in draping, and 
the whole ancient costume resolves itself into 
three principal garments. These were the 
chiton, or tunic; the diploYdion, or scarf; and 
the himation, or cloak. : : 

The strophion, or corset, as it is sometimes 
called by modern writers, was a band about 
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an inch and a half wide made of lamb-skin. 
To imitate it, place the middle of a long rib- 
bon at the middle of the back, bring forward, 
cross it in front, pass over the shoulders, 
cross in the back, bring forward under the 
arms, and tie at the waist. The strophion 
was designed to support the bust and to hold 
the chiton. The chiton was attached to it at 
the shoulders by means of buttons or clasps. 

The chiton consists of one piece, used just 
as it came from the hands of the weaver, 
without cutting or sloping of any kind. It 
is about one and a half times the length of 
the figure wide, and about three yards long. 
The two ends of the fabric are joined to- 
gether like the last seam in a plain dress 
skirt. Sometimes there was no seam, one 
side being left open, which resulted in one 
leg being partly uncovered at every step of 
the wearer. The seam was made to come 
under one arm. The front and back are at- 
tached at three different places over each 
shoulder, and a little pucker of folds is made 
at each fastening, as we do when we hang a 
curtain from rings with the curtain safety- 
pin. Between the fastenings are little gaps 
or openings, where the flesh of the shoulder 
shows through. 

Before the girdle is put on, the arms are 
raised to a Jevel with the shoulders. When 
girdled, the arms fall to the side, and the fin- 
ished dress appears. Or if this Goes not give 
a distinct idea, hold up two towels, the upper 
edges together. Begin to fasten those upper 
edges together in such a way that, a hole 
being left for the head to go through, they 
would be closed over the shoulders, one tow- 
el falling like an apron in front, the other fall- 
ing behind. Then think of sewing the sides 
together. Leaving room for the arms, begin 
at the armpit to close the sides down to the 
bottom. This is the simplest form of the 
chiton, It left the arms bare. In some pic- 
tures on the vases there is a sleeve like a deep 
ruffle, which seems to be attached to an un- 
der garment, though no such garment can be 
observed on the statues. The Greeks were 
so proud of a fine form that it is not impos- 
sible a sculptor should omit what would ne- 
cessarily display it less. 

Another form of the chiton is more com- 
plex in fold and richer. The upper open 
part is folded over outside (say the upper 
fringe of the towel), and the double upper 
edge treated as before with puckers and but- 
tons. This makes a series of gathers, the 
lower edge of which droops more over the 
hips than immediately in frant. The extra 
length of the skirt part is drawn up to hang 
over the girdle in puckered folds like a blouse 
waist. When the hem of the part that hangs 
over was prettily bordered, it must have made 
a great addition of ornamentation. 

‘The upper or folded-over part of this dress 
became in time a separate garment. It was 
like a scarf, and was draped the same way as 
the chiton. Sometimes the scarf was so long 
that the side ends hung to the bottom of the 
dress. The back of it was just like the front, 
and was sometimes brought up over the 
head, when such a covering was required. 
Possibly it was a summer wrap. It was 
called a diploidion. 

The himation was the principal'wrap. It 
was a large double square, like our long shawI. 
One corner was thrown from behind over the 
left shoulder, the point thus formed hang- 
ing down in front; then the garment was 
brought around the back .to the right arm, 
passed under the right arm-over the chest, 
the other corner thrown over the left shoul- 
der and arm, the point hanging down behind. 
The right arm was left free. 1fa head-cover- 
ing became necessary, the back was drawn 
up over the head, in which case the right arm 
was covered also. Being an unshaped gar- 
ment, it received its character from the per- 
son who wore it. It would have an elegant 
or a negligent air, as it was put on. The hi- 
mation was made of thin diaphanous mate- 
rial, which clung closely to the figure, also of 
wool similar to heavy cashmere, and as it 
was not always summer in Greece, of heavy 
cloth with a double woof, hairy on both sides. 

The corners of this wrap, as well as those 
of the scarf or diploidion, were always 
weighted, to make them hang well and keep 
their place. Frances M. STEELE. 


AT THE SYMPHONY. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


” | SUPPOSE it is some great-grandmother 

or other,” said the girl, sitting on an 
angle of the big bowlder that a glacier had 
once left by the way, and swinging her little 
foot discontentedly as she looked straight 
ahead into the golden depth of the sunset 
whose glow suffused her face. 

‘Certainly. Noone of us has any original 
sin of our own nowadays. All the original 
sin in the world is that which has descended 
to us.” 

‘So the churchmen say. But if this is sin, 
I don’t suppose even you think I created and 
began it all by myself.” 

** Even I?” 

‘* Well, then,” she went on, disregarding 
the reproachful tone, ‘‘it has descended to me 
—and a long way too—from some one of the 
innumerable ancestresses that everybody has 
in the background; some one who loved state 
and splendor and beauty—” 

** And all the pomps and gauds,” he add- 
ed, biting the end of his mustache. 

‘* Because, you see, the people in the fore- 
ground—my father and mother,and theirs be- 
fore them—have always been contented with 


narrow ways and means, and it couldn’t pos- 
sibly have come to me from them. I wonder 
what sort of a person she was that bequeathed 
me such a heritage; if all her pomps and 
vanities left her unsatisfied, and she lives in 
me now to seek them all over again? Per- 
haps it is a poor heritage; but, poor or not, 
here it is—more’s the pity.” 

‘*More’s the pity!” he said, snapping off 
—_ stalks of plumy seed-vessels with his 
stick. 

**You needn't punish the golden-rods for 
my fault, though,” she said, coming down 
from her perch, but leaning back against the 
rock. ‘Poor little ghosts! You can’t tell 
whether it is old age in them or innocent 
babyhood.” 

‘*T haven’t hurt them,” said he. ‘‘1 have 
only given them the freedom they want to 
sail away into the wider world.” 

‘That's exactly what J want!” she said, 
opening her arms with a dramatic gesture— 
‘*that wider world! Can I live forever shut 
in among these hills, knowing about that 
wider world? If I were a bird born in a 
cage—but, you see, even the birds know the 
world is round, and go following it over by- 
and-by.” 

‘*They come back again,” he said, gazing 
at her significantly. 

“I don’t believe I should, Will.” 

‘“T know,” he said, looking at her steadily 
with dark melancholy eyes before which her 
own lids fell, ‘‘ that a piano-tuner, going from 
town to town among the hills on his nag, 
and coming home tired at night, eking out 
his salary at a church organ, has no aathority 
to speak of love to a girl whose birthright is 
—is—among palaces, you know,” he said, 
with a bitter laugh, sweeping his hand tow- 
ard the horizon. ‘‘But when I have thought 
how sweet that tired home-coming at night 
might be with you waiting for it—” And his 
eyes came back and rested on her with a sort 


of beseeching tenderness as he hesitated and . 


paused. All at once a tear spun off those 
long brown lashes of hers,and she lifted eyes 
all sparkling and suffused, like smoke crystals 
under water. 

**Oh, Will!” cried she, ‘‘ whatever made 
you content to sit down here, and write little 
jingling tunes, and give little jingling lessons, 
and bound your whole being in the pianos of 
half a dozen wild townships?” 

‘* Necessity and duty. 1 am freer and less 
bound. too, here than in any place of narrow 
streets. And for the rest—do I look as 
though I were content?” And he held out 
his open arms to her. 

She did not move, but her unresponsive- 
ness, With the autumn wind blowing in her 
drapery, gave her the appearance of flutter- 
ing away from him. 

**Oh, I knew it!” hecried. ‘‘I’ve no right 
to speak to you this way. But aman com- 
mits a thousand follies when he is desperate 
asIam. Ifyou gave meone word of hope—” 

“It would be of no use,” she said. ‘‘It 
would be idie. It would be wicked. Oh, 
Will, why don’t you see that I'm not worth 
loving; that I’m vain and mercenary and 
pleasure-loving and selfish?” 

“Tf I saw that,” he exclaimed, “ I should 
see, too, that you are all I want in this life 
or another! And you are as cruel to your- 
self as you are to me, for I know—I know you 
Jove me.” 

She buttoned her jacket at the throat with 
a quick movement, and walked away; but 
not away from him; his long steps still kept 
beside her. 

“You've no right! You've no right!” she 
said, suddenly stopping and turning to him. 

‘*T know it,” he said. ‘‘I told you so be- 
fore. But who waits fora right to break his 
heart?” 

“Do you—do you really care so much, 
Will?” she asked, half shyly, half wonder- 
ingly, looking up askance under that fleece 
of golden hair; and then something like an- 
ger at herself, at him, at fate, burning up all 
the coquetry like a flame, and making her 
move on with a swifter grace. 

‘*What do you mean?” he said, still be- 
side her. ‘‘ Do you suppose I asked you to 
be my wife for sport? That I pledged you 
my life, my fortune, my all, just for the fun 
of it? Have you no mercy? Have you for- 
gotten that night when we stood by the Dark- 
water Pool, and you first—” 

‘*Oh, hush, hush, Will!” she said, as if the 
memory took her breath away. ‘‘I can’t 
help it!” she broke forth presently, as they 
went on together. ‘I was stifling here. 
And I hate—I hate little stuffy houses and 
ingrain carpets and iwaive deck dinners! 
No pleasure but the sewing circle; no dissi- 
pation but going to prayer-meeting! I hard- 
ly knew there was anything better then. I 
never should have known if my cousin Emily 
hadn't found me and taken me away. It was 
only a glimpse that time, but it was looking 
into Eden. I never can be satisfied with 
less.” 

‘‘With lessthan Eden? NorI. I thought 
it was Eden when I had you in my arms.” 

‘*It seems to me,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ that a 
man of any delicacy—” 

‘« When you have broken your engagement 
with him, might express his sense of obliga- 
tion, and let you go in peace,” he interrupt- 
ed. ‘‘Forgive me. Consider it done.” And 
he lifted his hat and suffered her to pass him, 
and went off down the other way, and nei- 
ther looked behind. If she had glanced over 
her shoulder, it is ten to one she would have 
run back and thrown herself into his arms. 
As it was, she went on with determination, 
turned the curve of the winding road, and 
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then took the straight path over the great 
juniper pasture. Once within that seclusion, 
she flung herself on the frozen ground, and 
wept with a wild, uneontrollable weeping. 

“ It’s hysterics; that’s all,” she said, as the 
storm subsided. ‘‘I’m a fool—a fool! Why 
should I care? It's only, only—oh, it’s only 
Willhimself!” And with recollection of the 
dark eyes, the tender smile, the rich deep 
voice, the protecting presence, the uplifting 
habit of thought, came another burst of tears. 
‘Tt wili be all over as soon as I am at Cousin 
Emily’s,” she said then. ‘‘Two breaths of 
that new life, and I shall laugh at myself. 
And now—and now—I despise myself!” And 
she sat up, and put her hair in order, and 
brushed the clinging moss off the gown of 
which she had been so regardless. It was 
already purple twilight. The pointed tops 
of the great savins were feathering off softly 
into the rich gloom where Jupiter wheeled 
and Mars went fleeting eastward even as he 
sank. They seemed to her—the trees—like 
living people who softly rustled and swayed 
together, as if they spoke a language not for 
her, the planets like vast spirits searching 
out her little soul. She sprang to her feet, 
and ran with all her speed to the farm-house. 
‘*Oh, I was so frightened!” she said to the 
good-wife there, as she almost fell in at the 
door. And two hours later, her trunk hav- 
ing been packed early in the day, she was a 
part of the evening express that went thun- 
dering down between the hills, dragging 
strange echoes after it, echoes that beat them- 
selves out like hammers in Will’s brain, and 
whose despairing reverberation may some 
time be heard clanging through the brass of 
a symphonic poem, and dying in melancholy 
pulses through the wood. 

Certainly Mrs. Mordaunt never dreamed 
that she was laying her hand profanely on 
any shrine when she asked to the city this 
young cousin found on a summer carriage 
tour, and taken with her for her dead mo- 
ther’s sake, finding her then so presentable 
and so pretty that she had sent for her to 
come again and for a longer stay. And see- 
ing her opportunities, without father or mo- 
ther or near relative, tired of keeping the 
district school, tired of the sameness, the 
routine, the barrenness of life, Jocelyn had 
looked facts in the face, put her belongings 
together, sent back to Will his engagement 
ring, and resolved on making herself a rose- 
strewn path in the life down there that Mrs. 
Mordaunt lived. 

You would have said she was succeeding 
had you seen her a few weeks later at the 
pink luncheon which, after she had been 
taken out a little and familiarized, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt gave to the rose-buds of the year. ‘I 
always used to look forward to a daughter 
of my own,” Mrs. Mordaunt said, ‘‘ thinking 
what pleasure I should have in dressing her. 
And I have never had the chance till now. 
And you are going to be good, and let me 
see how it would seem.” 

Jocelyn had not so far put the facts of life 
behind her that these words did not jar a 
little. ‘* Well,” she said to herself, tossing 
off the sensation, ‘‘if it was to the develop- 
ment of a soul rather than to the dressing of 
a doll that my own mother looked, she made 
a signal failure of it!” She was going to 
catch the time and the step of this delight- 
ful life, and she did not stay to mind the jar. 
And then she felt as if the least mental atti- 
tude of criticism would be ungrateful when 
such lovely toilettes were laid out in her 
room every day, Mrs. Mordaunt and Fifine 
emulous of each other in giving some last 
touch to the picture, whether she were going 
out in the carriage in the white cloth trimmed 
with sables, or down to dinner in the palest 
of pale sea-nymph tulle, or in the white silk 
covered with old blonde, always without a 
jewel, and always with myriads of roses. If 
they were usually made from the forgotten 
toilettes of the giver, Jocelyn was none the 
wiser. 

‘It would be folly to deny it; you are go- 
ing to be the new beauty this winter, Joce- 
lyn. Gervais says that there isn’t one among 
them that can keep step with you,” said Mrs. 
Mordaunt, when the last guest had gone from 
under the pink lustres. ‘‘ You are going to 
have it all your own way. There’s some- 
thing about you, too, that is more fetching 
than all the beauty in the world—that air of 
not caring, of knowing something better than 
this—” 

‘*But I do care, Cousin Emily. I care 
immensely. If there’s anything better than 
this—” She stopped, and shut her eyes sud- 
denly, for Will’s face floated just before 
them. She felt for half a moment as if Will 
were dead, and his disembodied spirit were 
beholding what trivialities she had thought 
better worth than his love. Then she knew 
it was only her excited nerves. ‘I was diz- 
zy,” she said, smiling. She knew just as 
well as Mr. Gervais did how enchanting that 
smile was. 

‘*T fancy you shouldn’t give ‘sparklin 
Moselle’ to your buds, Mrs. Mordaunt,” sai 
Mr. Gervais, who had managed to find an 
entrance. 

‘Pray, will you tell me, Gervais, how 
you came here?” said Mrs. Mordaunt. ‘I 
thought the ways were guarded from mas- 
culine approach, even in the case of my 
husband’s nephews.” 

‘How I came here? It wouldn’t interest 
you in the least. Beacon Street is the most 
commonplace of highways.” 

‘*Come, let us see if his gondola is tied to 
a post out there on the water,” cried Jocelyn. 
And on her way she caught a glimpse of her- 
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self in a mirror, and paused before the lovely 
reflection of rosy crape and a fluff of pale 
ostrich tips, the damask cheek, the white full 
throat, the tangle of gold hair, the great star- 
ry eyes, the lips, whose fine curves melted 
into dimples as they parted over teeth like 
rice pearl. ‘‘It isn’t half bad!” she said, 
laughing across her shoulder at Gervais as 
she left the room. 

‘By George!” he said to Mrs. Mordaunt. 
“Was it a month ago this little witch came 
out of the woods? The town will never 
take the wild flavor out of her! She will 
be a high stepper; but she wants a gold har- 
ness.” 

‘Why don’t you give her one, Gervais? 
You are tired of your bachelor life.” 

*“There’d be such a beastly row in the 
family. A man nowadays does not please 
himself, but his sisters.” 

‘*Pshaw! As if it signified! But why? 
Louise dies of ennui, and is always on the 
lookout for a new orange; and Jocelyn is 
going to be the fashion, you see. Louise 
will take her up, and go wild over her. And 
your uncle Mordaunt thinks anything that 
belongs to me is all it onght to be. Oh, not 
a row, as you Call it; in fact, such smooth 
sailing as to take all the romance out of it.” 

‘**T should hope so,” said Mr. Gervais. 

“* Jeunesse épuisée?” said madame. 

‘Not necessarily. But you see this thing 
you call love is the beginning of trouble,” 
said the wise youth. ‘‘ A brilliant and agree- 
able young woman at the head of one’s house, 
now, of good birth, perhaps, but without a 
penny to her name, so that she shall feel a 
sense of obligation for all the luxuries and 
enjoyments with which one has surrounded 
her—” 

“That is your idea of marriage?” said 
Cousin Emily. ‘‘I doubt if Jocelyn has not 
quite a different one!” 

Whether Jocelyn had or not, Mr. Gervais 
had an opportunity of finding out before 
long. It was the night of a dinner party, 
and Jocelyn had come down early and was 
at the great window looking out at the bay 
in the twilight when Gervais was announced, 
and presently joined her. 

‘‘When I see you in white,” he said, ‘‘it 
gives me the impression of a Mabel Morri- 
son rose, When a Mabel Morrison is without 
a flaw. When I see you in green, it is 
something delicate and yet pronounced, 
as a maidenhair fern. When I see you in 
bloom-color—” 

‘*Really,” said Jocelyn, ‘‘ you have a right 
to your impressions. But I] don’t know that 
you have a right to impart them to me.” 

He laughed. ‘‘I like them with some 
spirit,” said he. 

** Certainly, Mr. Gervais "—began Jocelyn. 

‘Oh yes, I know all about it,” he said, 
with a penitential gesture. ‘‘ Mea culpa. 
That’s all right. Shall I sit down? Who's 
the dinner made for? Beastly bore, isn’t it? 
What's he done?” 

‘‘ Discovered a new orchid, I believe,” said 
Jocelyn, demurely. 

**You don't say so! Epiphytal?” 

She laughed. ‘‘I knew you had an or- 
chid house,” she said. ‘‘I suppose you 
spend on it every year what would maintain 
and educate a dozen families in moderate 
oircumstances.’ 

‘TI dare say,” he said, with a slight yawn. 
** Tell me about this fellow.” 

‘The orchid man? Oh, I don’t know 
much about him,” she said, calmly, still but- 
toning her glove. ‘‘I believe this orchid 
was found in a jungle in the heart of the 
tropics somewhere, and cost the lives of a 
troop of soldiers, and the sanity of several 
others, and a war to the death between three 
or four wild tribes, and the slavery and 
slaughtering and eating of several tender 
young girls—” 

‘* Miss Jocelyn!” / 

‘*Not that 1 mean to say all this was done 
for the sake of getting the orchid. Only the 
orchid seems to have been all that came of 
it,” said Jocelyn. ‘‘Oh, of course it’s un- 
pleasant. One oughtn’t to mention it. But 
you've only to look at the flower to see all 
the wickedness there in its red and yellow 
flaunting.” 

‘It seems to me you are a little savage 
yourself.” 

“ «] think you are very rude to call me a 
little savage.” 

‘‘T mean slightly disaffected as to orchids 
and the raison d’étre of dinner parties. You 
don’t like our mode of attack on life here?” 

‘‘Oh yes, I do; some of it. I like these 
houses—palaces reduced to the ranks, the 
rank and file of the people. I like this one, 
these great suites of rooms, this ivory finish, 
these rugs made for Indian prinees. I like 
the paintings—that Corot, that Millet, that 
little Rousseau; you see I have learned—”’ 

‘*Oh yes; you caught the step in no time.” 

“That looks as though I had no ear, 
then?” 

««On the contrary, you are all ear.” 

‘« Things one would rather not have said!” 

«‘T mean the ear of Fine Ear. But you 
were saying you like this house?” 

‘« Yes—the ample draperies, the little room 
with the Luca della Robbia panels, and the 
faded Boucher tapestry—” 

‘Tt isn’t faded. It is fade. The colors 
sublimed in the beginning to their highest 
power of tender melancholy—” 

‘«T didn’t know you were a poet, Mr. Ger- 
vais.” 

‘‘Let me tell you in that ear of yours, Miss 
Jocelyn, if there is anything in the world I 
despise it is a poet and his poetry. My house 
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is as much finer than this—” he began, sud- 
denly. 

‘* Apropos of what? I don’t believe there’s 
a Corot in it,” she interposed. 

“Well, no,” he said, staring ather. ‘‘ How 
did you know? But there are a Vibert, and 
a Zamacois, and an Escosura, and a Bougue- 
reau—” 

Really,” said Jocelyn, ‘‘when I was a 
child we used to play with bits of broken 
crockery. And how proud and loud and 
mad and glad we were if we found a piece 
that had a whole flower on it!” 

He laughed. “Different places, same man- 
ners,” he said. ‘‘ Playthings for this age, and 
playthings for that. But that plaything came 
to me without finding; it was my father’s 
before me—all but a few canvases and curios 
—and is about complete. It—it only wants 
a mistress.” 

“Indeed?” said Miss Jocelyn, coolly. 
“Something not herd to find in this—” 

“Something deuced hard to find and exact- 
ly suit!” 

“ Strange!” said Jocelyn, absently, with an 
air of much reflection, her finger on her lip. 
‘*They want beauty, wit, charm, all the vir- 
tues, all the graces, in short—” 

‘*Perfection,” said Mr. Gervais, gravely, 
looking at her. 

‘And they will give in return—a house 
full of curios.” 

‘** More than that,” said Mr. Gervais. ‘An 
honorable name, a bank account. limitless 
luxury, the ransacking of the world for plea- 
sures—” 

**And love?” said Jocelyn. 

‘*By heaven!” he said, stooping over her, 
‘you almost make me think so.” 

But here Cousin Emily, gracious in purple 
velvet and old lace, had come down and was 
welcoming the first-comers, and Mr. Gervais 
obeyed her almost imperceptible gesture, and 
went forward. 

Jocelyn watched him—the short, rotund, 
and full-fed shape, with the gait which be- 
longs to such; the small bald head; the fat, 
red, rather kindly face as he turned about; 
the air of a little portly puffing pasha who 
could buy slaves, as he stood there; the air 
of a big gourmet as he sat beside her at the 
dinner table afterward, mightily pleased at 
an entremet he liked, a little irritated that the 
sherry was not properly cooled. 

‘‘And he wants perfection,” she sighed 
aloud. 

‘*Miss Jocelyn,” he murmured, ‘‘ you are 
perfection.” 

So here it was at last. Not quite three 
months, and she had touched the shining 
mark that she had set herself to reach! The 
owner of one of the great fortunes, of one of 
the old names, of one of the fine houses, one 
of the summer palaces by the sea,of a stable 
full of racers, of the most and best there was 
in the new life that had seemed so rich and 
inexhaustible to her, was hers if she would. 

She looked at him with a sidelong gaze un- 
der her white downcast lids, a little flushed 
with his wine, the truffled turtle’s fin disap- 
pearing inlargegobbets. This,then, was what 
the possession of palaces, pleasures, the inex- 
haustible luxuries,made them! As if an elec- 
tric spark had touched her, another face filled 
her vision for a moment, as once before it had 
done, in place of this puffed, rubose counte- 
nance, with its only half-veiled yrossété, dark, 
pale, starry, the face of one who had a soul; 
and a song that she had heard Will sing 
seemed to be sounding in some far distance, 
as if a voice called to her. She knew the 
lights were not dim, although they seemed 
so. She was afraid she might be going to 
make a scene. She leaned back in her chair, 
and began to fan herself. 

‘*Do you call this dining?” said Mr. Ger- 
vais. ‘‘The rooms too warm? I was just 
thinking my aunt is the only person I know 
whose dining-room doesn’t heat you and 
make you lay the blame on the wine. What!” 
—as he looked at her.now—‘ are you ill? 
Here”—with a motion to a servant—“‘ drink 
this. I—Iwas too precipitate. That's right. 
The color’s coming back. No one has ob- 
served you,” he said, kindly. Of course the 
color was coming back! What had she said, 
what had she done, that gave him this right 
of proprietorship? Precipitate? Indeed he 
was if he presumed— ‘‘ How do you like 
this Riidesheimer?” she heard him run on. 

‘‘Isn’t it the wine Coleridge speaks of?” 
she asked. 

‘*By Jove, I say! I envy you!” he broke 
forth. ‘‘ Here you bring a fresh palate to all 
the new savors, the infinitely delicate varia- 
tions of taste to absolutely new sensations. 
To have them all over again I would give— 
Well, we can’t live two lives in one. Only I 
didn’t make the best of mine. No boy does. 
Rushed it,and dulled the sensitiveness before 
I knew enough to appreciate the difference 
between Johannisberg and Chianti, except 
for the color. Well, the next best thing will 
be the training of an untried taste like yours. 
I shall live my green and salad days over 
again,and enjoy them, vicariously to be sure, 
but with more—” 

Ah, heavens, what stuff was this creature 
talking? Why did she need to remember 
so well just then a moment of the summer 
twilight when she and Will sat by the woody 
way-side, and a late bee went by, and he hush- 
ed her to hear the sound of its wings and 
compare it to that of the wasp following—a 
difference too fine for human music to note. 
And then he had wondered, if the great ether 
of space really existed, whether it were ab- 
solutely incapable of sound as of heat; and 
if the movements of the great stars called 


out a rush of tones, at what lofty and all but 
infinite distances those tones became braided 
into harmony, and at what half-way star one 
might hear the great song of Lyra just shin- 
ing faintly overhead in the deep blue. 

Well, what if she did recall that moment? 
she asked herself. It was the heavy smell 
of all these flowers bringing back the odor 
of that sweet-brier vine behind them. What 
of it? What higher were sounds than tastes? 
Wasn't one just as much of the body as the 
other? But she knew, as she looked at the 
little man maundering on between the lus- 
ciousness of his morsels, whether or not one 

yas of the body and one was of the soul, or 
of the effort toward a soul—whether one 
was of the-.earth earthy, and the other of 
heaven heavenly. 

A prickling sensation, that Mr. Gervais 
would have called indigestion, suddenly set 
all her nerves dancing with anger. She 
avenged herself by sparkling out into a dia- 
tribe upon the wine he preferred, the town 
he called his sacred city, the people with 
such an inherited instinct fot transmigration 
that, as they could not leave the town, they 
had taken the town up and set it down 
somewhere else, and had moved bodily from 
a hill-side toa swamp; the poverty of imagi- 
nation in their architecture, the shabbiness 
of the very street they were on, the folly of 
having closed a water-side where Venetian 
merchant princes, with such a chance to 
drive spiles, would have built their separate 
palaces, set in blossoming gardens, all the 
way up bay and river. 

**Oh, this will never do!” said he. ‘‘ This 
sort of tone to the town where you're to 
live—” 

‘**T don't know that I am to live in it,” she 
said. 

He stared at her with his round eyes; but 
other people broke in then, and he could 
only say to her before he went away that 
night—say in a high-handed way: ‘‘Is it the 
Hunt Ball to-morrow night, or the small and 
early German? I am coming first to know 
if you are going to live in this town—” 

“Or die somewhere else? Does it really 
amount to that?” 

But whatever it was the next night, it was 
the Symphony in the afternoon. ‘* Not go?” 
she protested, at Mrs. Mordaunt’s apprehen 
sion of her fatigue. ‘‘ The finest orchestra 
in the round world! Seventy-five dollars 
for my ticket; and no one knowing how 
long I may have the chance! And besides, 
Cousin Emily—besides—I really—I—the mu- 
sic is not at all unpleasant!” 

The music had been very far from unplea- 
sant. The soloist had been satisfactory ; 
there had been some fetching, catching, 
lighter numbers full of caprice and melody 
and witchery, the wildness of the danse 
macabre without the wickedness. Mrs. Mor- 
daunt had gone to sit beside a friend where 
a solitary seat happened to be vacant, per- 
haps leaving her own for Gervais, if he 
chose to take it. 

Jocelyn talked a little with an acquaint- 
ance on her right, and then she looked round 
on the brilliant audience of which she was 
one, at Beethoven himself there in the 
bronze, listening with down bent head and 
features that seemed but a chord of his own 
music made not audible, but visible, while 
she breathed the fragrance of her breast-knot 
of violets. 

The dance music had left her tingling with 
pleasure; but all at once she was aware, as 
one is when awaking in the morning after 
trouble, memory of which is not yet clear, 
that her buoyancy had fallen, that there was 
sorrow somewhere. - She smiled at herself 
then ;—the symphony had begun, the orches- 
tra playing as one soul. Ah yes, she under- 
stood it;—-there were the three notes that the 
master himself had said were the strokes of 
Fate knocking at the door—and even while 
she heard them her thoughts reverted to her- 
self, unconscious of the music, but vaguely 
led by it. Yes, yes, they said, it was a life 
of splendor; but it was not her life. Those 
born in it were swept along it as upon an 
undercurrent, and it was not all a thing of 
the senses with them; they could live and 
aspire beyond it. But she—she observed it, 
pictured it, criticised it, luxuriated in it; pre- 
sently it would enwrap her; if she made it 
her own, she would become—she would be- 
come—oh, misery! all that Gervais was. 
What made her shudder? Was it a dim 
blood-poisoning apprehension, a terror of 
going down into the dust, of developing 
into a something ignoble, of the evanish- 
ment of soul in matter? Was it the sense 
of abasement? Was it the sudden blare 
of the brass, the wild Titanic harmony, as 
if the elements fought together? She was 
all at once in a strange commotion. Her 
own paltriness, her abandonment to her 
senses, the taint in her, were all singing and 
screaming and struggling defiantly together. 
The cruelty that could break a lover’s heart; 
the earthliness that would be a mildew on 
his life if she had not left him; the sorrow, 
the misery, the despair that had played him 
false—and oh, what was life worth without 
him! There were darker depths even than 
death. Her fan was over her eyes. She did 
not know that she heard the music. Some 
one took the next seat unnoticed. She was 
on another plane, in another sphere, at bay, 
and challenging destiny; and she hardly 
heard the songs of hope in the andante, 
melting in tears as some pale autumn sun- 
shine melts in rain, before the great purple 
curtain of cloud in the scherzo was rising, 
rising, as if before some high hill country of 
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perfect joy beyond, around whose base the 
clouds of sorrow still lightly drifted. Now 
the clouds crept higher again and hid the 
heavenly summits; hope failed, and the 
basses moaned. Then a wind swept after 
them—up, up, up on the flutes, and scattered 
the mists. Hope spread her wings again; 
assurance came with the clash of kettle- 
drums, the vast sweep of the violins, the 
triumph of the march; and higher and high- 
er and farther and farther the great breath 
went, stripping away all shadow. The 
heights shone calm and clear; myriads of 
gay souls sparkled and were glad with the 
violins out there in the wide sunlight; tune 
and color and joy and light and love over- 
ran all that bright world beyond the hills, 
beyond the skies— And she came to her- 
self with a little start, and Will was sitting 
beside her, and her left hand was clasped in 
his. 

“ Yes,” she said, as if they were both clair- 
voyant, and had no need of words concern- 
ing what had gone before. ‘‘ People have 
sudden conviction of sin, sudden sense of 
forgiveness. Cousin Emily will never for- 
give me, though. I don’t know why she 
should! But 1 can’t, Will—I can’t do any- 
thing but sing for joy unless you get me 
away from all these people quickly. There 
are better things than palaces and paintings 
and check-books and jewels in the world. I 
am going home with you, Will!” 
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Donotuy U.—Sponge your black silk with tepid wa- 
ter in which a little borax has been dissolved; this 
will remove the “shiny ” appearance for a time, and 
will have to be repeated occasionally. 

‘ertk.—Slippers and stockings match the color of 


the evening dress. White undressed kid gloves are 
worn with any evening gown. Small flowers, daisies, 
or a fringe of rose petals, with bows and bands of 
ribbon, trim the dresses of very young ladies. 

M. B. H.—It is becoming quite customary for a wid- 
ow to retain her husband's name on her calling carda, 
The seal-skin ulster reaching nearly to the edge of the 
dress skirt will be worn in very cold weather, 

B. E. 'T.—For a travelling dress to be 1 
green or brown faced cloth, and make with a couat- 
basque, with vest of cloth of a lighter shade, trimming 
all the edges with narrow black passementerie. A 
bridemaid should be similarly dressed 

li. T.—The skirts of dresses for little girls of six 








years reach half-way between the knee and the top 
of the shoe. The waists are longer than formerly, 
reaching to the natural waist, and the sleeves are very 
full. The black camel’s-hair dress for an elderly lady 


will be more dressy if made with siik sleeves and vest. 
Make it with a coat-basque with hip seams, and trim 
with galloon. A black silk dress for an elderly lady is 
ilinstrated in Bazar No. 44 of the last volume. Drape 
the skirt slightly in front, and make it straight else- 
where. 

AGatua.—The gray chuaudah and yellow surah will 
combine prettily, with a little darker gray velvet for 
collar, pointed belt, and cutt#. Make a pointed bodice 
of the chuddah, lapped to the left in front, with a vel- 
vet revers at top, and above this the yellow surah gath- 
ered to a veivet collar. The back is formed by two 
folds from each shoulder graduated to a point. Slash 
the top of the sleeves, and fill in with yellow snrah. 
Have the skirt nearly plain, with a narrow velvet 
flounce at the foot of the front and sides 

Rita.—A married lady's calling cards bear her hus- 
band’s name, as Mrs, Henry Smith. She uses her 
own naine or initials in signing letters. Put velvet 
sleeves and plastron in a pointed bodice of the Rha- 
dames silk, and have a velvet ruffle five inches wide at 
the foot of the skirt. 

New Svunsormer.—The white Henrietta cloth will 
be pretty with pink silk sleeves as well as pink trim- 
ming. Wear light tan-colored gloves and slippers to 
match, 

F.Loss.—Get brown homespun or camel’s-hair for a 
travelling dress. Make with around coat bodice lapped 
to button on the left side, with a plastron and collar of 
light yellow-tan cloth. Have cout siceves and astraight 
skirt. We are not acquainted with the effect of the 
bleach you mention, 

Maw or Astonat.—It is not a question of fashion. 
Every one is presumed to know some French. Every 
one who can should know German. Haveaslight bang, 
draw your hair back, braid it, and tie in a loop; then 
wear a fillet of ribbon or of silver quite far forward. 

Asturtio.—Young girls should be accompanied by 
a chaperon at matinees. 

Aimér.—Try a soap-bubble party for entertaining 
your young friends. A fillet of tortoise-shel! for her 
hair, or a little brooch of black enamel, or a jet buckle, 
will be a pretty Christmas gift to a young girl in 
mourning. 

A Sunsoriser.—The wooden wedding is celebrated 
on the fifth anniversary of the marriage, the tin wed- 
ding on the tenth, the crystal wedding on the fifteenth, 
the linen wedding on the twentieth, and the silver 
wedding on the twenty-fifth. The next is the golden 
wedding on the fiftieth anniversary; the diamond 
wedding is on the sixtieth. 

M. E. 8.—Try powdered borax to destroy red ants. 
Any of the professional house decorators will supply 
stained-glass paper. 

Tonta.—The double-breasted reefer jacket of seal- 
skin is worn by young ladies. Single-breasted jackets 
are also worn, and are twenty-four to thirty inches 
long. Dahlia, sable brown, purple, and gray are fash- 
ionable colors for winter dresses. The gentleman 
should write the first letter. 

A Reaver.—To cleanse a seal-skin collar that.has 
been soiled by the hair, first “glaze” it by brushing 
with a stiff brush moistened with tepid water. After 
leaving it a day or two to dry well, cleanse it farther 
and lift the pile of the fur by rubbing it with sand 
heated as hot as the hand can bear if. 

Bess.—To wear with your Astrakhan cape get a 
dress and jacket of ladies’ cloth, either dark brown, 
gray, or blue. Trim the jacket with an edging of 
Astrak han, and you can then wear it with other dresses, 
Matching of jackets and dresses is not necessary this 
season. 

Enquirger.—The turquoise blue vest in your black 
Henrietta cloth should be of bengaline. Make it like 
the dress with square tabs on the bodice illustrated on 
page 941 of Bazar No. 48, last volume. Fur shoulder 
capes are too convenient to be abandoned for a long 
while to come. Have black striped or dotted silk 
sleeves in your black cashmere dress. Make a full 
pointed bodice with a gathered plastron of the silk let 
in the front. Cut the edges of the cashmere next the 
plastron in shallow scallops, and trim them with nar- 
row jet gimp. Have a straight skirt with a bias silk 
fold around the foot edged at the top with gimp. 

Op Scnsoriser, Forr Wayne.—For such a recep- 
tion as you describe have a large table arranged in 
the dining-room, aad serve from this. You may have 
bonillon first, then oysters @ la poulette, chicken or 
lobster croquettes, salad, finger rolls, ices, cake, coffee, 
etc. In New York such acustom as indicating by any 
badge what guests have been served, would be consid- 
ered very “‘bad form.” It is taken for granted that 
the servants in charge of the supper, and the men 
among the guests, will see that no one is overlooked. 
Dress your large table with flowers, and light it with 
candles set in candelabra and adorned with pretty 
paper shades. You may make your refreshments 
aoe simpler or more elaborate than those outlined 
above, 
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‘HE IS COMING!” 
See illnstration on front page. 
is coming!” All the world is decked 


in frosty splendor, 
A million gleaming jewels are tossing to and 
fro; 
Afar o’er dazzling spaces her listening heart- 
beats send her 
To greet the welcome 
the snow. 


musie of bells across 


Yet, near the curtained window, it is not she 
who gazes 
With eyes that.catch the leaders as their 


silent footfalls haste; 
Nor she, who laughing gayly, that pace of swift- 
ness praises, 
As the master and his steeds come flying 
o’er the waste. 


A little in the shadow his darling waits the 
minute 
When his dearest voice shall 
strong band clasp her own. 
A sudden wonder thrills her, life hath such 
sweetness in it 
To the wife who reigns a princess, nor needs 
a stately throne. 


eall her, his 


He is coming! Crisp and clear the 
send their greeting ; 
Sweet and merry is their music 
across the snow. 
A word of tender welcome, a kiss 
meeting, 
And away—away to Arcady the 


ers go. 


sleigh-bells 
as it peals 
of love 


at 


happy lov- 


HER LOVE AND HIS 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 
Avtuor or “ Her Faocr was Her Fortong,” 
“Larrte Kater Kinny,” “ Lazarvs 1x Lonpon,” Eto. 


LIFE.* 


BOOK VI.—THE LAST EXPERIMENT. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN THE WILD MORNING. 


JT was a mad plunge into the raging sea, 

taken without thought—without fear—on 
the impulse of the moment, to save the mo- 
ther from the consequences of an act as rash 
ashisown. He did not set any value on his 
own life in these dark and turbulent times 
which had befallen him, we are aware, but 
there was no thought of casting it away, as 
in the old days, when he had stolen down to 
this very place to make an end of it, the fol- 
ly of his stopping any longer in the world 
being painfully impressed upon him. Now 
it was to save life, if possible, not to cast it 
off. If he could reach her in the boat there 
might be a faint chance to rescue her, he 
thought—he prayed. 

The force of the waves swept him at once 
to the boat’s side, crashed his head against 
it, and brought the blood streaming down 
his face. Such a blow was enough to have 
made a tragedy of it there and then had he 
not been as one possessed by superhuman 
strength that night. His hands had clutched 
at the side of the vessel directly he had come 
in contact with it, and he held on, dragging 
it down to the water with his weight, the sea 
breaking over it and him, and Mrs. Garwood 
falling forward and glaring over the edge. 

**You wretch! you monster! you're pull- 
ing the boat over!” she gasped out; ‘‘ leave 
go—leave go!” and in her frenzy she clinched 
her fists and hammered at his hands, stoop- 
ing down at last, like a mad woman, and bit- 
ing at them savagely. 

t was all the work of an instant, and then 
Mike, with his blood-stained face, lay pant- 
ing and gasping on the deck by his mother’s 
side, both of them clinging to the creaking 
mast of the boat, which the fierce waves had 
borne at once from shore, and beyond all 
help from humankind. When Mike came to 
himself, or to some semblance of conscious- 
ness, the boat was swinging round as in a 
whirlpool, with the sea swirling over every- 
thing. 

** The rudder—the sail!” he gasped, but his 
mother did not understand him. She was 
shrieking helplessly with terror, her bonnet 
had been blowr away in the gale,and her long 
gray hair was streaming over her wet face, 
and lashing it as with whip-cord. When 
she could speak, it was to curse Mike in one 
breath, and to implore him with another to 
put back to the shore; she had not dreamt of 
such a night as this—and such a storm; she 
only wanted to get away from him and her 
brother, not to kill herself. O good God, 
not that—she wasn't fit to die! O save her, 
Mike, or somebody — or God — anybody — 
only save her precious life! But all this rav- 
ing was to the angry heaven; the thunderous 
wind would allow of no voice save its own 
and that of the billowing seas, and they both 
roared and wailed in unison. Not a word 
reached Mike, who had now crawled toward 
the tiller, in the vain hope of turning the 
boat’s head to the sands of Pengavissy; and 
then seeing that to be impossible, and that 
they were already beyond them, and making 
for the rocks, he tried his best, his uttermost 
strength, to steer toward the open sea. That 
was the one poor chance—that, and daylight, 
and the watchful eyes from shore, where help 
might come, God willing; but could Samp- 
son Kerts’s frail cockle-shell live in such a 
sea till morning?—live even for another hour 

* Begun in Hazrze’s Bazan No. 29, Vol. XXIIL 
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—for half an hour—for five minutes, when 
they swept beyond the curves of the giant 
cliffs which formed here a natural bay, and 
the mighty sea came at them, and with it all 
eternity? 

Mike had a giant’s strength that night. 
Bruised and bleeding as he was, he had suc- 
ceeded in lowering the sail, and in creeping 
back to the stern of the boat, and then he 
could do no more—there was no more to be 
done. He was helpless, he did not know 
whether the boat answered to the helm or not 
—the sea was stunning him. 

Suddenly he found two arms round his 
neck. 

‘* Mike, it’s all up!” were the first words 
he heard from his mother; ‘‘ it’s—all—up— 
so help me God!” 

‘-So help us both, O God!”answered Mike, 
more reverently. 

‘All your fault. Why did you interfere 
with me?—why couldn't you let me be?” he 
heard her say. ‘‘I was obliged to run— 
away—from you!” 

‘* As my father did, and all the rest,” mur- 
mured Mike. 

**Yes; but, Mike—Mike—it’s all up now! 
It—don’t—matter now.” 

‘‘All is over for you and for me, poor 
mother, unless God works a miracle to- 
night.” 

** Not He—for the likes of us!” 

** No—not likely.” 

All this was heard with difficulty amidst 
the awful gusts of the storm, with the boat 
rising, falling, spinning round in the vortex, 
with the sea sweeping over them, and the 
sky, as it were, shutting them down. 

‘* Mike,” he heard his mother say again. 


~ &£es, 

“I can’t hold on; I'm going—curse it— 
I'm going.” 

Mike twisted his mother in the wet folds 
of the sail, entangled her with the ropes, 
risked his own life to secure her, although 
he had no hope of saving her life—no more 
than of saving his own. 

‘* Mother,” he said in her ears, ‘‘ pray /” 

‘*T don’t—know—how, now; I forget!” 

‘Say ‘Lord, have mercy on me!’ That 
will be enough,” he urged. . 

“ The Lord—” 

That was all he heard. 
nothing more. 


He remembered 


Hours afterward, in the late dawn, the 
watchful eyes from shore—the eyes which 
Mike Garwood had once thought might look 
for him amidst the storm-—took stock at Pilch- 
ardtown of something drifting by amidst 
the waves which were still tossing tumultu- 
ously under heaven. And from the shore 
went forth the signal of rescue, the launch 
of the life-boat, the cries of excited men, 
women, and children on the beach, and along 
the coast-line, all the life and action, the 
stir and turmoil of a sea-beach when there is 
danger out upon the waters. 

It was striking seven, two women remem- 
bered afterward—Wilhelmina Consterdine 
and her niece Patricia. They were both ear- 
ly risers, and both had gone to the outer door, 
attracted by the voices in the street, by the 
pattering of many passing feet upon the es- 
planade. 

** A wreck,” said Miss Consterdine,emphat- 
ically. ‘* Some poor souls passing from here 
tothe hereafter. Perhaps the best and quick- 
est way to go, Patty, after all.” 

Patiy shuddered, but looked intently out 
to sea. Is there something in the world— 
and hardly of the world—which tells us, now 
and then, of the trouble that is coming, the 
blow that will fall, the hand that will smash 
down our house of cards, and leave a wreck 
forever afterward? An instinct telling us 
of danger to ourselves, to those we love—a 
warning borne from the invisible country 
which no eye pierces, and yet which is round 
about us as the air is, as the canopy of hea- 
ven, as the stars shining through the canopy 
down upon our puny lives? Instinct, fore- 
boding, a whisper from the unseen land, 
spiritualism, or coincidence—what you will 
—but there are times when it comes, and 
when one looks back afterward, and won- 
ders if it were chance or God’s work, and 
wonders till the end of time. 

‘They are putting out the life-boat,” said 
Patty. 

“Yes. Ugh! how cold it is thismorning,” 
cried the aunt. ‘‘ Let us get in-doors.” 

‘‘No. Let us go out,” said Patty,decisively. 

‘*We can do no good. We shail hear no 
news yet awhile.” 

** Sull—let us go.” 

Wilhelmina looked at her niece. Patty 
was very pale, her dark eyes, looking far 
away across the sea, seemed set and glazed. 
The little vessel tossing in the distance, now 
submerged, and then rising once more to 
the surface, might have reminded her uncon- 
sciously of the old home boat she had known 
so well in earlier days, and yet it was only 
a speck in the gray distance, drifting past— 
tossed hither and thither—with no man’s 
hand to steady it. 

And yet there was excitement on the shore. 
Men with telescopes were imagining all man- 
ner of things, and giving harrowing descrip- 
tions to the knots of idlers, and the life-boat 
was plunging on its way to the rescue. 

Patty was soon equipped in her hat and 
cloak, and she had brought down bonnet and 
mantle for her aunt. She would brook no de- 
nial; she was strangely excited. Wilhelmina 
surveyed her critically. This was almost a 
new phase of character in Patty Consterdine, 
who had been so quiet, so dull, so sad of late 


days. Wilhelmina was not wholly sorry to 
see Patty in such a state of animation; it was 
a change; it would do her good. 

For days afterward all this was like a dream 
to both these women—things happening as 
in dreams, and exciting but a faint surprise. 
Suddenly Sir Felix Durant was standing be- 
fore them, water-proofed from head to heel, 
and with a seal-skin cap pulled closely over 
his brow; but the two women were not as- 
tonished at the sight of him. They had im- 
agined he was in London for a week or two 
longer, and though here he was before them 
in the flesh, to both of them he seemed for a 
while only a dream figure. 

Patty said ‘‘ Felix,” but in no high tone of 
surprise; and Aunt Wilhelmina bowed to him 
in a stately fashion, and would have passed 
on, had he not stopped before them. 

‘* Patricia,” he said, in reply to Patty’s sal- 
utation, ‘‘I did not expect to find you out 
this rough morning.” 

‘There is a wreck yonder. See?” 

‘“Yes, yes; I see. I have run ont ina 
hurry with the rest of the world,” he replied. 
“There is no sign of life on board, they 
say.” 

‘Let us go down upon the 
Patty. 

They descended the first flight of steps 
leading from the parade to the sands, Felix 
waiking by the side of Patricia. 

‘You are not surprised to find me in 
Pilchardtown?” he said to her. 

‘Yes, I am—at least I think so,” she 
answered, vaguely. ‘‘ When did you ar- 
rive?” 

‘* Late last night,” he replied—‘‘ very late, 
or I should have called at your house, you 
may be sure.” 

Patty did not reply. His sudden appear- 
ance had not embarrassed her in any way— 
had not added one tinge of color in her 
cheeks. An instant afterward, and she had 
almost forgotten that he was nigh. In her 
absorbing interest in the last scene of the 
real life-drama playing out before her, she 
could forget everything that day. 

Sir Felix glanced at her nervously, critical- 
ly, as her aunt had glanced at her on the 
threshold of her home, but she was not aware 
that she had aroused in him more than ordi- 
nary interest. He took it asa cold reception 
of him—a sign of dislike at his reappearance 
—and his heart sank wofully. 

‘‘T have come too soon, after all,” he mut- 
tered, in a half-soliloquy. 

Meanwhile there was more excitement on 
the sands, on the parade, at the corners of all 
the streets commanding a view of the wild 
sea. 

The life-boat had long since spread out its 
huge brown sail, and was gaining rapidly 
upon the little craft which was drifting its 
purposeless way, and yet which within the 
jast few minutes had come nearer to shore, 
as if to meet the life-boat. 

The voices on the sands were loud and res- 
onant. ‘‘I told you there was a signal of 
distress at the mast-head!” cried one. 

“The life- boat wouldn’t have gone out 
without a signal, would it, stupid?” asked an- 
other by-stander. 

‘*There’s no life yonder,” said a third. 
‘*That’s impossible.” 

**T tell you there is.” 

‘*T tell you there isn’t.” 

‘‘There’s something on board,” said the 
man with a telescope, through which he would 
let no one peer but himself, aud which fifty 
people were anxious tp snatch from his hands. 

** It’s reached.” 

‘It’s being taken in tow. 

‘Heaven! they’re all going down together.” 

These and a hundred other remarks were 
being delivered on all sides, with the wind 
shrieking around, and the rain beginning to 
come down in real earnest. Sir Felix Durant 
took off his glasses, which were blurred with 
sea-spray and of no further service to him. 
Without them he could see nothing but a 
medley of sea and cloud and mist. It was 
all very uncomfortable, and he was beset by 
a fear of what might be brought to shore to 
shock Patricia with its tragedy. 

‘* Had we not’ better go now?” he asked of 
her. 

**No,“answered Patty. “Ohno; I would 
rather stay.” 

‘Is it worth while remaining, Miss Con- 
sterdine?” he said,addressing the aunt as the 
more rational being of the two that morning, 
and as he possibly considered in the inner re- 
cesses of his mind. ‘* Do you advise it?” 

He looked meaningly from her to her niece, 
but the tall woman did not second his sug- 
gestion. She was passive, that was all. 

‘*T don’t know,” she answered. 

‘* Patricia, pray let us go back—as far as 
the esplanade, then. Will you?” he urged. 

‘‘No, no!” replied Patty, restlessly. *‘ Let 
me be.” 

They were bringing in the waterlogged old 
sailing boat,and the people on the shore were 
running and cheering and Jaughing and ery- 
ing. Patty remained motionless, with clasped 
hands, with eyes full of anxiety, of horror, of 
presentiment. Did she recognize the old boat 
—was it possible? She did not say she had 
recognized it; but she stood there spellbound, 
and no one sought to interfere with her again. 

Around were life and high excitement—a 
quiet set of townsfolk gone out of their minds 
—only a few weather-beaten salts, who had 
seen a hundred wrecks, standing with their 
legs apart and their pipes in their mouths 
and their sou’westers on the backs of their 
heads, criticising, commenting, speculating, 
ready presently to lend a hand when bands 
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were wanting, out of those capacious pockets 
of theirs. 

‘‘Here she comes! Here she is!” There 
was some one aboard, and tangled in the sail 
there, which the wind had split to ribbons— 
what was that? The people ran to the water's 
edge, unmindful of the surf which sprang up 
At them like a live thing and deluged them 
with spray, and the life-boat, with its sad 
convoy, came with a bound and a swirl from 
sea to land, a hundred hands tugging at the 
ropes thrown to the crowd upon the shore. 
Some cheering, then a sudden silence, and a 
rush to the battered craft following in its 
wake. 

There was a dead woman iving midst the 
tattered sail, coiled amongst the wreckage of 
it all, with her hands still clutching the tough 
mast which had stood the strain of that night 
of calamity; and lying in the stern of the 
boat, with an arm twisted through an iron 
ring, and broken there, was one like unto 
death—as close to death, mayhap, as any suf- 
fering mortal has ever been in this world. 

No one thought he was alive. Hardly any 
one five minutes afterward, when they had 
taken him out of the boat and laid him gently 
on the sands—hardly any one, save Sir Felix 
Durant,who had pushed his way to the front, 
and was kneeling down and bending over 
him. 

“‘T am a surgeon; let me see him,” he had 
called out the moment before, and the crowd 
had made a way for him to the best of its 
power. ‘‘He is not dead,” he announced; 
‘‘but he will not live much longer,” he added. 
Then he recognized Michael Garwood, and 
sprang to his feet, fraught with a new 
fear. “Keep her away!—keep her away!” 
he cried; but no one understood what he 
meant, save one tall woman on the fringe of 
the crowd. 

It was too late,even had one wished to stop 
the bewildered distraught girl who forced her 
way into the inner circle where mother and 
son were lying side by side together — so 
peacefully at last! 

‘*Mike—oh, my own dear Mike!—I was 
sure it was you!” she called out as she sank 
down before the dead and the one so close 
unto death inthat hour. Then all wasa blank, 
too, with Rudolph Consterdine’s daughter. 


CHAPTER V. 
‘TN RECONCILEMENT.” 


MIcHAEL GARWOOD was not to die on the 
foreshore of Pilchardtown, with a crowd 
glaring down upon him, and a young woman 
claiming him as her own. The sands of life 
had run very low in the glass, but death was 
not to come to him and round it all like a 
dream; no such romantic finish was destined 
for our waif. The King of Terrors stood iu 
the background—biding his time, perhaps— 
but this forlorn young life was not to flicker 
away yet awhile. There were reserved for 
him other trials, temptations, even joys— 
narrowed as they might be in the compass of 
a fleeting day or two, or extended, as they- 
might be also—who could tell?—to a longer 
existence altogether. For it was not to be 
safely prophesied whether Mike would live 
or die; the scales hung so evenly in the bal- 
ance, the chances being equal one day, the 
next swinging to right and left--presaging 
disaster. And he was all the while uncon- 
scious of the hopes and fears,the prayers and 
doubts concerning him; to him the world 
was a blank place wherein there was much 
music, and a din above the music, as of the 
big bells of the town, too, chiming in with 
the roaring of the sea ahd the rush of the 
great destroying winds. 

When he came a little to himself—to the 
consciousness of the fact that he was still a 
living and breathing unit of humanity—he 
became aware by degrees that he was in a 
plainly furnished, high-ccilinged room, where 
were three long windows, big Bible texts 
upon the walls, and two more bedsteads of 
iron like his own, and both untenanted. By 
the fireside sat a lady, whom he thought he 
had seen before and known as Sister Edith, 
and forgetting that she was dead, forgetting 
that she had lived long enough to distrust 
him and tell him so, as all the rest had done— 
every one of them, save Patty—he lay there 
dreamily regarding her, and well assured that 
he was in safe hands. 

For a while he did not wish to ask any 
questions—to be bothered by any questions 
on the part of others. He was content to be 
free from the noises which had been with 
him so long, and grateful for the respite, but 
thinking of nothing, and remembering no- 
thing, save that that must be Sister Edith 
sitting there so quietly by the fireside, and 
waiting for him to wake. Later on he began 
to wonder how long he had been asleep, how 
he had got into this strange room, and what 
business he wanted there? But of the past 
disasters of his life, dating to the hour of his 
rescue, he did not guess at yet. In a vague 
sort of way he wondered also why he was so 
very weak, why he had not the strength to 
move hand or foot, and later on why he was 
fastened down like a state prisoner waiting 
for the rack. Yes, that was curious — too 
curious. He must ask about that presently. 
Not in a hurry. He would like more time 
to think about it. He had a cloudy notion— 
the first one—that he had been drunk and 
disorderly in Choke Street, Borough, and 
that they had brought him into a superior 
kind of station-house on a stretcher, after 
the Choke Street fashion. Satisfied with 
this surmise, he went off to sleep, and woke 
up some time afterward to fiud Sister Edith 
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changed into a younger woman, who was 
standing by his bedside talking to a man in 

lasses, whom he thought he had seen before. 
fle looked at them through a mist, which 
cleared away by slow degrees, and left things 
brighter—showed him that it was night, that 
the blinds were down before the windows, 
and that a jet of gas was burning from a 
branch above the mante]-piece. 

Then recognition came. 

“Felix,” he murmured, in a faint tone of 
surprise. 

‘* Yes. 
quick answer. 
say any more.” E 

Mike obeyed for a time. He was sure it 
was Felix Durant, and he heard him say to 
the Sister of Mercy—that Edith, grown so 
wonderfully young—‘‘ He is conscious. It 
is a good sign.” He had been ill, then; yes, 
he was sure of that now. 

‘*Where have you put me?” he asked, sud- 
denly. ‘* Who has tied me down like this?” 

‘Shut up, Mike! that’ll do,” said Durant, 
in his old friendly tones; and Mike was very 
glad to hear them, somehow. ‘‘ You may 
talk to-morrow, old fellow, not to-night.” 

‘* Yes; but what place ¢s this?” 

““The old place, Pilchardtown hospital— 
the private room. You have been very ill, 
and are getting better fast. That’s all. Good- 
night,” said Felix, who wound up by running 
out of the room, in order to put a stop to any 
cross-examination. Mike lay and looked at 
the door through which the surgeon had so 
unceremoniously vanished, then he was con- 
scious of floating, as it were, after him, through 
the mists which had sprung up thicker than 
ever, bringing back the old noises with 
them. 

He remembered nothing more till daylight 
—till the sun was streaming through the win- 
dows, and a bird outside twittering with joy 
as though it were summer-time, and all the 
green leaves of his happy world were thick 
again to gladden him. Mike lay and listen- 
ed to that bird until some one came into the 
room—the Sister of Merey—who was not like 
Sister Edith in the least now. He knew Sis- 
ter Edith was dead; he knew he was hurt; 
he guessed that he had been delirious and 
fastened down,so that he should not tear the 
bandages from his wounds or the splints from 
his arm; he remembered suddenly all about 
the wreck, the desperate mother, the great 
storm. He was conscious that he was in a 
bad way altogether— probably sick unto 
death. What a waste of time it had been to 
bring him round to this condition! They 
could only let him go again. ‘‘ What’s the 
use of it?” came the old boy’s cry from him, 
though his lips had not uttered a sound. 

When the young face beneath the hood 
bent over him, with a kindly interest in two 
bright brown eyes, he said, in a low, clear 
tone, 

‘* Sister, how long have I been lying 
here?” 

She started at the inquiry made in so cool 
and self-possessed a way, laid her hand upon 
his forehead for an instant, and felt his pulse 
as a doctor might have done before she an- 
swered him. ‘lhen her face brightened as if 
with hope of him at last. ‘‘ About a fort- 
night,” she replied. 

‘*A fortnight in this place!” he said, won- 
deringly. ‘* Did you say a fortnight?” 

‘Yes; but you must not ask me too many 
questions—till the doctor comes. You will 
keep quiet till then; you, I think, are very 
much better this morning—extraordinuarily 
better,” she said, almost with an undue 
amount of excitement herself, as if Mike’s 
improvement had not in any way been an- 
ticipated. 

* A fortnight,” he murmured; ‘‘it can’t 
be possible. Z’hen—” 

But the Sister of Mercy escaped further 
questioning by flitting from the room, and 
Mike Garwood was left to think itover. So 
he was better—‘‘ extraordinarily better,” the 
Sister had said. He was not so sure of it 
himself, though bands and ligatures were off 
him, and he wasafree man. Free, but quite 
powerless. A baby kind of helplessness, 
which, had he been stronger, would have ag- 
gravated him, he thought. He kept quiet 
till the doctor arrived; but the doctor was 
not Sir Felix Durant, whom he had expected 
to see. Mike had all his wits about him 
now, it was evident. 

“Where is Sir Felix?” he asked, almost 
sharply. 

The doctor—a liitle dark man, with a 
black beard and mustache —did not reply 
at once. As the Sister of Mercy had done, 
he took a survey of the patient to begin with, 
before he answered him. 

“ Sir Felix has been telegraphed to town,” 
he said at last. 

“*T am sorry.” 

“He will return to-morrow.” 

‘To-morrow is a long time—for me,” re- 
plied Mike. 

‘*To-morrow will be a further step to im- 
provement, I hope, Mr. Garwood,” observed 
the doctor; ‘‘ you are very much better to- 
day, I am happy to inform you.” 

‘““Why should it make you happy? It 
does not me.” 

The doctor started and then laughed plea- 
santly. ‘‘ We are always glad to pull a pa- 
tient through,” he replied; ‘‘and your case 
has been a close shave.” 

‘**T have been mad?” 

**You have been off your head a little,” he 
replied, cheerily; ‘‘but all’s well that ends 
well.” 

* Is this the end, then?” 


That’s all right, Mike,” was the 
“You must not speak. Don’t 
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“Oh no; the beginning of health and 
strength, if you are careful,” ran on the doc- 
tor. ‘‘If you will obey orders—not try to 
get on too fast —keep very quiet, very pa- 
tient, and don’t worry about anything.” 

‘‘ Ample instructions,” said Mike, with a° 
faint attempt at a smile. 

‘** But very necessary.” 

“May I talk now?” 

‘“Yes. Not toomuchasa start off,though,” 
said the doctor. ‘‘ What do you want to 
talk about?” 

‘‘Oh, a hundred things,” replied Mike, 
impatiently. 

‘“*Ah! that won’t do,” said the doctor. 
‘“Come, I’ll allow you just one question. 
No more, To-morrow—’ 

‘* Ah! to-morrow again,” said Mike, with 
a heavy sigh. 

“To-morrow your friend, Sir Felix, will 
be back.” 

‘* He is no friend of mine,” Mike answered, 
sadly. 

‘“He has saved your life, and probably 
there are not half a dozen men iu England 
who could have carried out so successfully 
the operation.” 

‘Tt was not a friendly action to save me; 
I would have preferred to die.” 

‘‘Oh! you must not have such thoughts,” 
continued the astonished doctor. ‘‘ That is 
a bad start—unfair, unnatural. You will 
think differently of this presently, Iam sure.”’ 

‘‘T’m sure I shall not,” said Mike. ‘‘ Ihave 
nothing to live for—absolutely nothing in all 
the world, and so I shall be glad enough to 
go. My life is quite played out.” 

The doctor looked thoughtfully at his pa- 
tient. With such a condition of mind it was 
impossible for Mike Garwood to recover, the 
doctor was sorely afraid. And he had had 
such hopes of him! 

‘You are feeling weak and low, naturally 
enough,” he said. ‘‘But there, don’t talk 
any more-at present.” 

** You said one-question,” Mike reminded 
him. 

‘* Well, well—what is it?” 

‘*My mother?” 

“There has been an inquest; the —the 
whole affair was settled last week,” said the 
doctor, speaking very quickly to get his ex- 
planation over. ‘‘She is interred with your 
father—everything was carried out quietly 
and respectfully by your uncle and the Con- 
sterdines.” 

Mike was silent for a while, then he said: 
‘‘Tf I should not see them all again, thank 
them for me. Will you?” 

‘© You will live to thank them for yourself.” 

‘*T should be glad of that, perhaps,” an- 
swered Mike, after further grave reflection— 
‘* yes, very glad.” 

“Why, there is something to live for, to 
begin with, you see,” said the surgeon, cheer- 
fully again; ‘‘and by the end of the week we 
may be able to give permission for some of 
your friends to visit you.” 

**Not yet, then?” 

**Oh no, not yet.” 

‘“‘T may never see these people whom you 
call my friends,” said Mike; ‘‘it will all be 
over, and father, mother, and son will be 
once more together. ‘Jn death they were not 
divided,’ will be an appropriate motto on the 
tombstone—ha! ha!—think of that—all to- 
gether again—the three of us—ha! ha! ha!” 

‘‘My dear sir, you must not go on like 
this. For Heaven's sake, restrain yourself; 
I don’t see anything to laugh at,” said the 
doctor. 

But Mike Garwood did, it was fully evi- 
dent, for he laughed long and boisterously— 
laughed himself into unconsciousness—went 
back several degrees, dropping almost to 
zero, and carrying out almost his own proph- 
ecy with punctuality and despatch. 

When Sir Felix returned the next day he 
was surprised and vexed to find Mike worse 
than when he had left him. He rated the 
surgeon and the Sister and everybody, and 
strode about the house surgeon’s room in a 
state of mind that was very unlike his cus- 
tomary coolness. 

He went back and looked at Mike, who 
did not recognize him. He gave his instruc- 
tions; he walked from the hospital to the 
house of the Consterdines, meeting Sampson 
Kerts on his way—honest Sampson, who was 
living in the town and waiting anxiously for 
news. Sir Felix would have been glad to 
avoid the old gentleman, as he had not good 
news to give him, but it was not to be done. 
The painful announcement was to be made 
that Mike was not so well; that there had 
been a relapse; that Mike’s life hung by a 
thread. 

‘* And this is all your skill can do?” said 
Kerts, roughly. 

‘** All I can do,” Sir Felix answered; ‘‘ the 
rest is with God.” 

‘*And I don’t fear He will desert him—I 
don’t, indeed,” said Kerts. ‘‘ Why, I should 
have had all my praying for nothing, and 
that’s not likely.” 

‘*T admire your faith, Mr. Kerts. Pray on, 
sir,” he said, a little irritably. 

‘*Our Mike is not going to peg out like this 
—at the last—with all of us waiting for him 
to get better. Don’t tell me,” cried Kerts. 
‘*Not he, a brave-hearted, unselfish, noble 
boy like him. The best of all the lot of us. 
Yes, I will pray, and He will answer His 
faithful servant—mark my words. He al- 
ways does. He always will.” 

**T hope He will, sincerely,” responded Sir 
Felix. 

‘“When may I see Mike? Why am I kept 
away from him?” 


“Tt does not matter now. Come when you 
like,” said Sir Felix, hurrying away from his 
questioner. He made the same announce- 
ment in the house of the Consterdines, where 
there was more anxiety, more fear, than in 
the heart of Sampson Keris. He did not see 
Patty—she was ill, and in her room that day. 
She would be better presently. She would 
be down-stairs in the afternoon, they told 
him. 

Rudolph Consterdine, very white and hag- 
gard, said to him, in a husky whisper, in the 
hall: ‘‘Come round again. She will let you 
see her then. Durant, I am afraid.” 

“Of her, too? Oh, good God!” cried Fe- 
lix, ‘‘ don’t tell me that.” 

‘She is not like my Patty. 
such strange things.” 

“So have you.” 

‘“What do you mean?” asked Rudolph, 
abruptly. 

‘© You said once that you would rather sce 
her in her coffin than married to Mike Gar- 
wood. Well, sir, you will!” cried Sir Felix, 
dashing out of the house. 

‘‘No, no! I did not say that—I did not 
mean it, Durant,” he called after him; but Sir 
Felix did not hear him or would not heed 
him. 

Later that day in the Pilchardtown hospi- 
tal there was another change, another rally, 
and Sir Felix was his cool self again. He 
met Sampson Kerts in the hospital reception- 
room, and shook him by both hands, to the 
serpentine-worker’s great surprise. 

‘** You haven’t prayed for nothing,old man; 
you were right and I was wrong. I’ma fool 
—I always was,” he ran on, hurriedly; ‘‘ but 
Mike is better—stronger altogether—a new 
man since this morning.” 

** And I may see him?” 

‘*No, that’s just what you may not do,” 
replied Sir Felix. ‘‘ We'll have no more non- 
sense—no more talking—no more questions 
and answers. And, Daddy Kerts, we'll save 
him! Yes, we'll pull him through, by God! 
—by the blessing of God, I mean. You un- 
derstand, don’t you?” 

**T hope so.” 

‘“Then go away. Go for a sail, or take a 
*bus somewhere; but don’t keep hanging 
about here. Give him a fair chance.” 

And later on still the fair chance was given 
to Mike Garwood, whose life has been so 
much in shadow; whose doubts have been so 

(Cantinued on page 37.) 


She has said 


AN UNFINISHED PORTRAIT. 


| Fy oe eyes that hold 
Deep brown, shy gold, 
By mirth or pensiveness controlled. 


A voice as sweet 
As wind in wheat 
When sun and shadow coyly eet. 


A heart as true 
As heaven’s blue 
When every cloud recedes from view. 
Wituram H. Hayne. 


WHAT TO EAT AND HOW TO 

SERVE IT. 

BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXXY.—LINEN AND SILVER. 


VEN at the best, securing a provision of 

table-linen is bound to be a heavy ex- 
pense. Whatever economies the house-keep- 
er may practise by purchasing Japanese or 
stout English porcelain and pressed glass, 
she will never find that it pays to buy cheap 
damask. It does not look well even at the 
first, and it is worse after each washing. No 
matter how handsome may be the china, sil- 
ver, and glass put upon it, a sleazy damask 
will give a cheap appearance to the whole 
table. 

On the other hand, really good linen pays 
by its wearing qualities for the original out- 
lay. If it is not allowed to become so dirty 
before it is washed that hard rubbing is re- 
quired to make it clean, it will last for years. 
The first tiny breaks must be carefully watch- 
ed for and repaired at once. By such pre- 
cautions even a cloth which is in daily ser- 
vice may be made to last several years. 
Above all, no washing soda, no bleaching 
preparation of any kind, must ever be used 
upon it. It may whiten the linen at first, 
but the small holes with which the damask 
will soon be riddled will tell more plainly 
than words the harm the fabric has sustained 
from the alkali. Should the linen become 
yellow, it may be whitened by being laid on 
the grass in the dew or rain first, and after- 
ward in the sunshine. 

Linen should never be put away damp, as 
it is almost certain to mildew. These spots 
may sometimes be removed or lessened by 
boiling the stained \.nen in buttermilk, or by 
the use of Javelle water, but it is a difficult 
and doubtful task. 

A young house-keeper does not need a 
large supply of table-linen at the beginning 
of her career. Of course it is very delightful 
to her to feel that her sideboard drawers are 
so thoroughly stocked that they will not need 
to be replenished for years to come; and if 
she has had a long engagement in which to 
make her preparations, or if she has followed 
the wise old-fashioned custom of beginning 
a linen chest while yet a young girl, she may 
be able to rejoice in a generous assortment 
of table-cloths, napkins, and doilies; or pos- 
sibly some kindly relative or friend bus given 
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her a check to be expended in this fashion; 
or she may have a wealthy father whose lib- 
erality relieves her from the necessity of 
economizing in this direction. 

Taking it for granted, however, that every 
dollar counts, the young wife must consider 
seriously just what she will need. If she ex- 
pects to entertain a good deal of company, 
she wili have to lay in a larger supply of 
linen. But if she intends to live in compara- 
tive quiet, not giving many luncheons or din- 
ner parties, even although always ready to 
receive her own or her husband’s friends, 
she will find that she can get along comfort- 
ably without a large quantity of napery. In 
a family where there are few children, and 
where ordinary care is observed, it is quite 
practicable, barring accidents, to get along 
easily with but one white table-cloth a week. 
In this case, of course, a colored cloth must 
be used for breakfast and lunch or for break- 
fast and tea. If the bare table is used at 
lunch, the house-keeper may manage to make 
shift with one breakfast cloth, with the ac- 
companying dozen napkins. If she can pos- 
sibly afford it, however, she should buy two 
colored cloths and two dozen colored nap- 
kins. For dinner use she must provide two 
white cloths with the napkins to. match. 
These cloths may be about two and a quarter 
or two and a half yards long. . Besides these 
she should have one handsomer white cloth a 
little longer, to use when she wishes to enter- 
tain several guests. There is no reason in 
her purchasing the long table-clothsthat range 
from twelve to sixteen feet in length, unless 
she has a very large dining-room and antici- 
pates an occasional family party, which will 
oblige her to use the table in its most extend 
ed form. 

To buy table-cloth damask by the yard is 
cheaper than to purchase the cloth in one 
piece. The designs are often very pretty, 
but the separate cloth is usually more satis 
factory. Large flaring patterns are out of 
place on a small table. Such designs as the 
old and always pleasing snow-drop pattern, 
or a little block or diamond, or ivy or fern 
leaves, or small stars or shells, one does not 
weary of so soon as of something more 
showy. It is not worth while to purchase a 
cloth chiefly on account of its attractive bor- 
der, for this is seldom seen. The centre fig 
ures are those which receive the most atten- 
tion. 

In doing up table-cloths there should al- 
ways be a suspicion of starch used, but there 
should be none in the napkins. 

With the provision of table-linen described 
above and a set of fruit napkins, the house- 
keeper will be able to manage very easily 
Of course she will desire tray cloths, side- 
board covers, centre-pieces, doilies, and the 
like, but these may be made by her own fin- 
gers. The costliness of these consists in the 
work bestowed upon them, and they can be 
made at home for half or less than half of 
the price asked for them in the shops. By 
working them herself play is given to-the in- 
genuity of her fancy, and she may have the 
pleasure of knowing that she has something 
different from what every one else Can buy. 

The housewife can hardly have too many 
doilies. Not only are they useful to put un- 
der finger-bowls, and to lay on cake and 
bread plates, but they are admirable to place 
under hot dishes, to lay between a scallop- 
shell and the plate, under patés, etc. And 
when the home mistress has enough of these, 
she may set to work to provide herself with 
sarving cloths, corn and biscuit napkins, and 
the many other pretty pieces of table-linen 
that are always in demand. 

There is very seldom a bride who does not 
receive enough small silver, such as forks 
and spoons, to supply her own table. If she 
is not so fortunate, however, she should, if 
possible, try to buy solid silver, even if she 
can afford to get but half a dozen pieces of 
each kind. Should this be beyond her 
means, she will find plated silver in neat de- 
signs, although it will in time wear out, 
while the solid silver will last a lifetime or 
longer. It never pays to buy thin silver, for 
this bends and dents easily. 

Some people who own solid small silver 
lock it up except upon rare occasions, and 
use only plated ware when en famille, affirm- 
ing that the peace of mind thus gained is 
worth more than the luxury of using real 
silver. In this matter every one must judge 
for herself, but if a vote were taken the 
chances are that those who use the solid sil- 
ver would testify that its care cost them very 
little time or thought. The simple expe- 
dient of counting it two or three times a 
week is generally sufficient to insure its safe- 
ty, and the duty of carrying it up stairs at 
night is too trifling to deserve mention. 

‘Those who have ever been so fortunate as 
to possess plated silver vegetable dishes or a 
soup tureen would never willingly use those 
of china. Not only do the silver vessels 
keep their contents hot, but they are not 
breakable, and a dent may be remedied at a 
small cost. They are not hard to keep clean. 
A plunge into clean scalding water, and a 
quick wiping afterward, whenever they have 
been used, with an occasional rubbing with a 
piece of flannel or chamois-skin, will general- 
ly keep them bright. 

Whenever silver, solid or plated, needs a 
thorough cleaning, electro-silicon may be 
used, and after the scouring has been done, 
with a brush dipped in the powder, the 
pieces should be rinsed off in scalding water 
containing a little ammonia, and well rubbed 
with flannel. Even the most tarnished sil- 
ver muy be brightened by this means. 
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THE 


] ABY, sleep and dread no harm; clasped in that protecting 

arm, 

Not a breath of ill shall come to thy angel-guatded home, 

Older eyes may weeping waken, older hearts may grieve 
saken, 

Thou art safe in cradled rest, birdling in a happy nest. 

‘Tis a weary world, no doubt, but thou hast not found it out; 

Only love has sheltered thee, from a thousand perils free. 

Coming to the world a stranger, thou hast known nor fear nor 
danger ; 

Little king from morn to night, ruling in thy sovereign right. 

Golden head on pillow laid; violet eyes "neath silken shade ; 

Dimpled hands and dainty feet; cheeks like roses, flushed and 
sweet, 


for- 
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Gift of gifts to mother given, making home an earthly heaven, 

*Neath the spreading angel wings, where the child’s own angel 
sings. 

Far and wide the angels fly, sweeping down the starlit sky, 

Some to watch o’er beds of pain, some to hover o’er the main. 

This to bid a~ bright perish, that a sunny hope to 
cherish, 

ut the dearest angel still guards the household pet from ill. 

Here and there are brawl and strife, there and here is buoy- 
ant life— 

Dancing feet that trip to measure, hearts that throb with gay- 
est pleasure. 

In the baby’s day is calm, isles of peace in seas of balm, 

And the baby has no care, yet too young for guile or snare. 


dream 

















GUARDIAN ANGEL.—Drawn By C. S. BEINHART. 


Life shall bring thee many a grace, baby, in this holy place 

Health and wealth and youth 
heart’s desire. 

Never in the time to be shall the angel turn from 

Never, till the 
hymn. 


’ 


and 


and. fire, love and joy 


heavens are dim, cease to chant thy cradle 
As I watch the angel light in that guardian form to-night 
Something dual baffles 


thouglit, 
wrought. 


Strangely are my fancies 

Could the look be less Elysian if the radiant heavenly vision 

Wore no pinions floating wide, wore no beauty ¢ orified, 

Only looked as mothers do when the mother-heart breaks 
through 


Eyes that were the baby’s sky, though no seraph waited nigh ? 
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GERMAN SWEET DISHES. 


Atwonp Scumary.—Use a little less flour than 
is given in the first recipe in a previous ar- 
ticle on “Schmarn,” and an extra yolk or two, 
making a thinner batter; mix in 
of blanched almonds, after slicing them into 
Add some plumped currants if vou 
choose, Let the whites of eggs be added the last 
thing, after they are whisked to a snow. Pro 
ceed as directed for other schmarn, that is to 


two ounces 


quarters 


say, have a stewpan ready, and melt in it a table- | 


spoonful of butter; then break up the schmarn 
with two forks as soon as a think delicate crust- 
ing has formed, Let it incrust a second time 
and tear it apart; serve with sifted sugar and a 
good handful of thinly sliced almonds strewn 
over, 

Licut Rott Scumarn.—Pare the crust off of 
four rolls. Allow to each roll a table- 
apes mful of sugar, and a teacupful of milk, thor- 
oughly mixed. Slice the rolls thin; pour over 
the custard, and let them soak. Add a few cur- 
rants 
fancied, or a flavoring of lemon rind, and a few 
sliced almonds also, if Have an 
egg-sized piece of butter hot in a stewpan; turn 
finish as directed for other schmarn. 
and serve with sugar and cinnamon strewn over. 


wiatd 
an egg, 


you choose. 


1 the mass; 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty 
mothers for theif children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adv.) 

Burnett's FiLavonine “ Baynac Ts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best.—[Adv.]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


Breaktast Cocoa 


Is wey ye eure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
i} SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 






Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


SEAL CARMENTS 
For Holiday Presents. 


Capes and Mufis of Seal, Russian 
Sable, Mink, Beaver, 
Alaska Sable, Monkey. (Gentle- 
Gloves, Patent Ear-Tabs, revers- 
ible Collars and Cuffs. 
Robes, Rugs in great variety at 
special low prices during the com- 
ing week. An experience of 40 
years has established for our house 
the highest reputation. 


All Goods Warranted. 


HENRY SIEDE, 
14 West (4th St., 


and 5th Ave., cor. 38th St., New York. 
OPEN EVENINGS. 





STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! | ~ 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, 


NEW 


Have you 


seen the new steel cooking utensils that 
are delighting every good housekeeper ? 
Ask your dealer for “W 
Spiders, Stew Pans, Griddles, and Ket- 
tles. Finer than the finest, they are a 
complete revolution. Write for illus- 
trated circular, 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 


PENCERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
uperior fo all others. 


YORK. 














and stoned raisins with a little of any spice | 


years by millions of | 


Persian, | 


men’s fur-lined Overcoats, Caps, | 


Carriage | 
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\\Wy .)) NFAN TILE 
CG 

OREN o | 

= (@atictira | 


VERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 

‘4 of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, burning, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 
blotchy, with loss of hair, and every impurity of the 
blood, whether simple, scrofulons, or hereditary, is 
speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the 
Courtoura Remepirs, consisting of Curicuna, the 
yreat Skin Cure, Curioura Soap, an exquisite Skin 
-urifier and Beautifier, aud Cotioura Reso.vent, the 
new Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor 
Remedies, when the best physicians and ali other rem- 
edies fail. Parents, 8ave your py of mental 


and physical suffering. Begin now Jelays are dan- 
gerons. Cures made in childhood are pe rmanent. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Soar, 
| 25c.; Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by Potter Diug and 
Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
Absolutely Pure. j 


Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. ar aa Baby's Skin and Scalp purified and beaun- <@e 
est of all in leavening strength.—U. “ea 


titled by Curtouna Soar. 
Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


n 
ao 








” 


~ Kidney Pains, Backache, and Muscular Rhen- 
| matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 





Curioura Antit-PaIn Prasten. 25c. 








The 


“ Diagow”’ 


‘ARMOURS: 
EXTRACT 


BEEF. 


The best and most economical 
*stock’’ for Soups, Sauces, Beef 
Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 
“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hal, | 
guarnteed ‘becom | Lace Effects in great variety, 
who wear their hair AD $6 i ana 


TRADE 





MARIC 


Fast Blacks 


FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 


In Sheer India Linons, 








Fancy Satin Stripes and Plaids, 








WILL NOT CROCK, WILL NOT FADE, 


, Cosm: 
where. Send to x 
the m’fr for Illust’d Price-Lists IMPROVE BY WASHING. 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.« (Cent'l: Music Hall)Chicago 
You can live at home and make more money at work for as 
than at anything else in the world. Eithersex , all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE Address, Tru E&CO., Augusta, Maine 
DY PEPSIA. Advice sent free to any address. 

Food to eat. Food to avoid. 

John Li. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass, 14 years City Treas. 


fas iland é & Co.’s Slane: at First Hands. 


BOUDOIR SET. 








Sofd onky under above Brade-March 


L A D ‘ Ee 8° can 1 have smaller feet. ~ Solid 
comfort. Pamphlet free. Sam- 
ple pkg., 10c. The Pedine C O-, New | York. 








Brush and Comb Tray. 
Puff Box. 
Hairpin Tray. 


Match Box. 
Powder Box. 





Asparagus Dish with Drainer. 








The most artistic shapes. re 
or 
The most charming decorations. \Prices.| 


Frank Haviland, 14 ex oh St, New York, 


| Write 








WHY ‘ARE SOME PEOPLE ALWAYS LATE ?—They never look ahead nor think. People 
have been known to wait till planting season, run to the grocery for their seeds, and then repent over it for 12 
months, rather than stop and think what they will want for the garden. Ifit is Flower or Vegeta le Seeds, Plants, 
~~ or anything in this line, MAK MISTAKE this year, but send 10 cents for Vick’s FLORAL Gung, 
ded uct the ro cents from first order, it costs nothing. This pioneer catalogue contains 3 colored plates. $200 in cash 

miums to those sending club orders, $1000 cas ak prizes at one of the State Fairs. _ Grand offer, chance for all. 
iade indifferent shape from ever before ; 100 pages 844x10% inches, JAMES VICK,SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N.Y. 





ir. , Thompsn; the” most noted physi- 
cian of land, says that more hoon alt C e) N ST PZ AT 1ON 
of all de S$ come trom errors in diet. a 


Gartiqld Ten overcomes re results of bad eatin AMD 


cures dache, so uge Sapeie: ta SI C K H F ADACHE 


cu Constipation. 
ny druggist, or send to 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin and Scalp. 


FACIAL. BLEMISHES. 
Prepared 4 a Dermatologist with 2 years’ exe 


| "Phe largest establishment in the world for the treatment 
rience. ighly indor by the medical pro- 
for eczema, 


of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, warts, superfluous hair, 
birthmarks, moth, freckles, pimples, wrinkles, red nose, red 
ession ; unequaled as a rem 
scaldhead, oily skin, pimples, flesh worms, ealy 
AC: 


veins, oily skin, acne, black’ ads, barbers’ itch, scars, pit- 
as a toilet art: 











tings, powder marks, facial development, etc. Consultation 
| Free, at office or by letter. 128-page on all Skin and 
Sealp A ffections and their Trecaeat sent (sealed) for lic. 
_ JOHN H, WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
125 as W.. ata St.,N.¥. City. 





and a sure preventive of all diseases of the kin 
_At Druggists or by mail, Price” 50c. 








RELIEVES INSTANTLY. 


BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price 50 
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rm cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. & 


Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of re 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden ane, X. RY 





PLUSH COVERED. 
Recommended by physicians for its soft, 
warm varias, when in contact with the 
Flesh. Very handsome in appearance. 
Price, 2 Qt., $2.25; 3 Qt., $2.50. 
PLAIN WATER BOTTLES. 
Price, 2 Qt., $1.50; 3 Qt., $1.75. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
TYER RUBBER CoO,, 


50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, —_— 








«© What! Corns and Bunions all gone!” 
‘Yes, I am happy to say, through the merits of HANSON'S 
MAGIC ‘CORN SALVE I can now walk with ense. 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imit ation is just as good; send Wy 
mail to W. T. HANSON & CO., Schenectad 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money re Iaied, 

Price, 15 and 25 cents. 





Sold everywhere. 25 cts. Cake; 65 cts. Box, 3 Cakes; 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
¢ baries E. Cornell, Box 2148, N.Y. 


Skeleton Bang, 


2 Patented Nov. 15, 1887. 
=. %, Feather-light, lifelike, 





withou t 







oO 14 % and beautiful. Al- 

ce i > ways in order, from 

3 © & $3.00 upw: ards. Co- 

coanut Balm for the 

- Complexion, $1.00 

per box. Turkish Rose Leaves for the lips and face, 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, New York. 


‘ST 


Schiffmann’ | Asthm: 
tnstant ena in the worst cases; insures com- 





fortable sleep; effects cures where = wy fail. A 
trial convinces the most skeptical. Price, 508 and 


$1.00, of f Dragsists or ty mail. fomete ¥ ; ~ 








CHOCOLAT MENIER 


ASK FOR 








2 peo. oa, 3 aS 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s 8S 
cifie is the only unfai ~ 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
. vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish, Astrea Mne Jortan, 48 E, 20th St., N.Y 
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JANUARY 10, 1891. 


Noenol 
Constal le Ke CG 


EMBROIDERED 
BROCADED 


Crepe, Mousseline S01, 
haze, & Grenadine 


Fresh importation of the 
most stylish 


NOVEL TIES 


received this season for 


BALL & EVENING DRESS. 
roadway AS 1 9th dt. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Dry Goods at a Sacritice. 


GREAT CLEARING SALE 


BEFORE 


STOCK-TAKINC. 


Bargains are offered at prices unparalleled in 
the history of the New York Dry-Goods Trade. 
As this is to be a Clearing Sale in the fullest 
meaning of the word, all will find it to their 
advantage to purchase, even if they do not re- 
quire the goods for immediate use. 

It will pay you well to send your 
name and address, and receive Price- 
List (mailed Free). 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


Twenty-Third Street, 
New York City. 


Eetebieben half a € jontury. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


BLACK CORSETS. 


LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 
Genuine 
THOMSON’S GLOVE: FITTING. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


WHITE WEDDING | HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
SILKS. 


Gro-Grain, Faille, Satin, and Surah 


GRO-GRAIN, FAILLE, 
SURAH & SATIN, all grades 


John D. Cutter & Co., 


Dress Silks. 





Facrory: Bethlehem, Pa 


—OF— 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


DU 


RABLE, 


—AND— 


NO ADULTERATION. 


Every ounce Silk, never cracks. | 
Soft as a Kid Glove. 


USEFUL, 


ELECANT, 


and always FASHIONABLE. 


At prices within the 
dealer 


for them. 


means of all. 


Ask your 


Each pattern bears imprint, 


JOHN D.CUTTER &Co 





PURE SILK_ 


Orrtce: 


New York, 








LATE 


Christmas buyers are request- 
ed to refer to our advertisment 
in several previous issues of the 
Bazar for hints as to what to 
buy. Write quickly,and your 
wants can yet be supplied. 
Remember, our Mail-Order 
| Department is always at your 
| command when you want to buy 
Dry Goods at lowest city prices. 
Men- 





Catalogue mailed free. 
tion Bazar. 


— JOS. HORNE & CO., 


609- 621 PENN AVE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout | . 


eBOUR’ Ss 





TRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Varte ty. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


' Baton: sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK, 





the Country. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’ Ss. 








AITEBREN, SON ceo CO., 


| IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


FINE ART GOODS 


For Holiday Presents. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 18th STREET, - - 


NEW YORK. 























The utmost perfection 
in the art of Corset 
Making has been 


reached in our 


STYLE 
CORSET, 


cut on the latest French 


designs, in SHORT, 
MEDIUM, and EXTRA 
ALONG waists. These 


Smvacorsets will satisfy the 
most fastidious. 


Made in Royal Fast Black, White, and French Gray. 








This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 





RELIABLE FURS, SEALSKINS, SABLES, Etc. 
©. ©, SHAY NE, Manufacturer. 

Uptown, 12) West 42d Street; Downtown, 103 Prince 

Street, New York 

iw Fashion Book mailed free. 





Ladies’ Underw 
brand, 


jurious to the fabric. 
ear. 


In purchasing garments, ask for this | 
and take no substitute. 














: ee de- Mark. 


IN PLAIN COLORS 





AND FANCY STRIPES 





@® - 
a6 | 
is 
8a 





— @ ngora Suitings 


FOR 


54%] PRIDE of the WEST 
% 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- | 8, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 
Manufactured with great care for | 


This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and re- 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also | 
, for pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch wic Iths. 





THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 
MADE 


SUMMER WEAR 


SEND FOR SAMPLES TO > BOX 3052, NEW YORK CITY, 


Whenever you visit the shops in esting: 
Looking for Braid to bind your gown, 
Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


“divug 
$.4409 















Are Mabe or THE Purest 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


AND Finest Sirk anp THe Best QuALITY oF 


AvsTRALIAN Woot. 


Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 
They are stamped every 5 yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name 
| (B. PRIESTLEY & CO.) in gilt letters. 





\ 
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We are now selling, at 
greatly reduced prices, 
Point and Duchesse Lace 
Handkerchiefs in fancy 
boxes. Point and Duchesse 
Trimming Laces and 
| Flounces; Duchesse and 
| Point Lace Scarfs, Barbes, 
| Collarettes, and Bridal 
| Veils, Black- Thread and 
| Hand-Run Spanish Scarfs, 
| Barbes, and Fichus. 

We continue the sale of 
| Ladies’, Misses’, and Gen- 
| tlemen’s Hemmed, Hem- 
stitched, and Initial Hand- 
Kkerchiefs, also Plain, Em- 
broidered, and Colored, in 
fancy boxes. 

Neck Ruchings and Col- 
larettes, in all the leading 
styles and colors, in fancy 
boxes, also by the yard. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 








Le Boutilier Bros. 


14th Street, New York, 
IN THEIR NEW BUILDING, OFFER 


SILE BARGAINS. 


24-inch China Silks, 40 fancy and evening 









shades, worth 85c... afus 50c 
@-inch Cre pe de Chine, W! », Cream, 
Lilac, Maize, Sky, Rose, Pearl, g ardinal 
Nile, Turqnoise........... - $1.00 
Black Faille Weane aise, excel lent Dress. qu al 
SEY, WOTER SOC... ccccccceccccce. csccces . 69 
KID GLOVES. 
| Ladies’ 4- but Kid Walking Caaren, new 
} shades, worth $1 eine ceenee on 75e. 
Lad ies’ fine French awe Gloves, 4-but. and 
but. Mousque taire, worth $1.50... 98e 
oves, 16 -but. Lengths, Mo onaque 
milena ea i $1.98 
20-but Leng ewieeten 2.50 
24-but. Lengths........ add asiberaaens 3.50 
The shades are Lilac, Old Rose, Pearl, Tan, White, 
Cream, Lemon, and Black. 


DRESS GOODS. 

40-inch French Cashmeres, street and evening 
shades, worth 65c. F — i8c. 
| 43-inch French Cashmeres (extra wide), new 


colors, worth $1.00.. 
50-inch French Bro: 1dclotl 8. g 
quality, 46 different shades, worth , 

All Mail Orders thoroughly execute " 


Le Boutillier Bros., 14th St., 
Importers and Retailers of all kinds of bes aia 


Corsets 


LEOTY 


World wide Reputation 












———- +@« ——_ 
| 


These incomparable corsets are cut in 
| stuffs, specially manufactured for this house 
viz: Silk-thread,Brocart G4e Duchesse,ete. 


About Cloves. 


When buying gloves re- 
member that Hutchinson’s 


are the best. They are 
made from selected skins, 
in the best manner and 





WARRANTED. If your dealer 
does not keep them, send stamp to the manufacturer 
for the book “ About Gloves.” It will interest you. 


OHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


Established 1862. Johnstown, New York. 


**THE DOROTHY BABY PATTERNS.” 

Reformed baby patterns (long and short). All sus 
pended from the shoulder. Daintiest, simplest, and 
most comfortable. More quickly and easily dressed. 
No bands or pins. Cost $1.25 per set. Trousseaux and 
samples made to order. Orders for shopping executed 
in New York City. Armour Park, Yonkers, New York. 


MRS. K, E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Taror Sourrs, anp Min.inery. 


Purouasine AGENT. 
Silk Gowns from... -».- $55. 
Cloth Gowns from....... 45. 
Worsted Gowns from.. _ 5 


Millinery from............ 

L buy all kinds of goods for parties living out o Chien n. 
Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 
commission charged and current prices not advanced. 
I beg toe mph asize the above, as so many complaints 








| re ach me of agents act ting dishonorably in advancing 
| prices on goods and not content with the commission 
| allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 
| info rmation regarding fitting customers at a distance 
| and references from every State and Territory. 





SHOPPING and business of all kinds 

in New York by alate at 
experience, good taste, &c., without charge. Cir¢ 

references. MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
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* Hurry up, now, boys! 
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Jam ‘em in! 
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I've got to hustle 


population of the earth’s a good deal bigger than it used to he. 


The 


“No snow! Well, if that isn’t aggravating! Hi! send up the 


balloon!" 





*“Allaboard! This is risky business, but I’m in for it.” 
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“Great Scott! 





I thought them telegraph wires were buried.” 


“Wow! It's the elevator shaft. I must get out of this.” 
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“Ah! this is the chimney. I do wish they'd stop burning soft 


*“* Well, I declare !—if I don’t hear voices! 


do they 


have nowadays ’—not in bed at 2 a.m.! 


What kind of children 
" 


“Mercy! this is the biggest stocking for its size 1 ever saw.” 
(NV. B.—The boys had cut off the foot. 























“Well, of a!l impertinent, outrageous demands! 
wants stocks or nothing.” 





Stocks! 


“*How do they expect me to get through with a seventeen-story 
flat-house like this, 1 wonder, in the time at my disposal ?” 


A NIGHT WITH SANTA CLAUS. 















**Home again! Thank goodness, it’s all over! It’s my farewell 
tour, boys. Next year I sell out to a British syndicate.” 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE. 

(Continued from page 31.) 
many and hopes so few; whose mistakes were 
manifold, and yet so natural, and the bright- 
ness of whose life was yet to come; whose 
genius—for he had it as a gift from God, 
though he was not grateful for it yet—would 
help to set that life in brighter colors still—a 
late reward, but lasting, for much unselfish- 
ness, 

Sir Felix could talk to his patieut plainly 
and straightforwardly now. Mike was very 
weak still, but out of danger; there was no 
fear of any further relapse. The case was 
complete; the surgeon recompensed for all 
his study, the time devoted to it, the anxiety, 
by Mike’s returning strength. 

“This is the second time, Felix, you have 
brought me back from the grave,” said Mike 
to him one morning; ‘‘and, after all, what 


s— 
“There, never mind that old tune,” cried 
Felix, flippantly. ‘‘ We can dispense with 
that grind now. This second chance, I take 
it, would never have been offered me if I had 
not been too hard upon you at Pengavissy. 
And for that [ ask your pardon, Mike.”’ 

‘Yes, you were hard, Felix,” said Mike, re- 
garding him wistfully, ‘‘and yet, from your 
point of view,correct enough. I can have no 
right in any way to pardon you. You did 
not understand me, that was all. When you 
and Patty are married, you both will.” 

** Does she understand you, Mike?” 

‘‘I don’t know,” said Mike, a little help- 
lessly. ‘‘I hope she does, or that you will 
make it clear to her, presently.” 

**Get out,” cried Felix; ‘‘ make it clear to 
her yourself, you stupid.” 

Mike looked at him in grave surprise. No, 
Felix did not understand him at all,even now, 
auy more than he understood this new Felix, 
who was treating it all so lightly. 

**She and I wiil never—” Mike began. 

‘‘Here, waita moment. You don't know 
everything —or anything—and you have 
mach to learn, old boy.” 

“To learn what?” 

‘* What we all think of you in general— 
what Patty Consterdine thinks of you in par- 
ticular—and what we have all hammered out 
between us—the whole kit of us, as you used 
to say in Choke Street. Do you see?” asked 
Sir Felix. 

‘*No; I see nothing.” 

‘© All right; your eyes will be opened pre- 
sently like other puppies’,” said the surgeon 
‘** Meanwhile old Consterdine is waiting out 
side with his present.” 

‘‘A present?” 

** Yes; for you.” 

‘*For me!” said Mike, still bewildered. 

** Yes; he and his sister have brought it up- 
stairs between them,” answered Sir Felix. 
‘** Odd old parties, as if they could not have 
waited a little while longer—till 1 had gone 
away.” 

‘* What is it?” asked Mike 

‘* But they would not wait,” he continued, 
not heeding the sick man’s question; ‘‘ they 
were always deuced obstinate and cross-grain- 
ed, and terribly firm. Just like all the Con- 
sterdines; just— Oh, here they are; and 
here's the present too, by Jove!” 


Rudolph Consterdine and his tall sister | 


HARPER'S 


WHOLESOME BREAD. 


Tue Royal Baking Powder possesses a 
peculiar quality, not possessed by any other 
leavening agent. It provides bread, biscuit, 
cake, muffins, or rolls which may be eaten 
when hot without inconvenience by persons 
of the most delicate digestive organs. 

Yeast, and all baking powders that pro- 
duce the leavening gas by fermentation, as 
is well known, destroy a portion of the nu- 
tritive elements of the flour, and particularly 
those which are the most healthful and the 
greatest aids to a perfect assimilation of the 
food. 

With most persons it is necessary that 
bread raised with yeast should lose its fresh- | 
ness or become stale before it can be eaten 
with safety. The same distressing results 
follow from eating biscuit, cake, pastry, etc., 


| raised by the cheap, inferior baking powders 


that contain lime, alum, phosphates, or other 
adulterants. 

The Royal Baking Powder leavens the | 
food most perfectly by purely mechanical | 
means without changing or impairing any 
of the elements of the flour. Thus the hot | 


| rolland muffin and the delicious hot griddle- 





cakes raised by the Royal Baking Powder 
are made as wholesome and digestible as 
warm soup, meat, or any other food. 


The a 
Daylight 


The wick raiser is a 
triumph. 

Does not stick. 
Wick cannot get 
down into lamp. 
No fuss or fret. 


Lamp. 


Manufactured by Craig- 
head & Kintz Co. 33 Bar- 
clay St., N. Y. Piano, 
Banquet and Table sizes. 
The Daylight Lamp Co., 
38 Park Place, New York, 
will give you further in- 
formation. 








MADE WITH BOILING WATER. } 


EFP S'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


came into the private ward, with Patty | 


Consterdine between them, walking very 
slowly, as though she had been ill and was 
very weak still. Patty, who advanced stea 
dily, however, toward the bed, sat down close 
to him in the chair, which Sir Felix had 


suddenly vacated, and put her hand trust- | 
aa 


ingly in his. 


** There—she would come,” said Rudolph, 


gruffly; * 
wood.” 
‘* Patty!” Mike murmured. 


and you're answerable, Mike Gar- 


That was all 


he could say; but he understood what the | 


present was which the Consterdines had 
brought him at the last, and his heart was 
too full for thanks, or for any words just 
then. 

Sir Felix Durant went on tiptoe very softly 
out of the room, and closed the door behind 
him. 

THE END. 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


We should like to give a new 
chimney for every one that 
breaks in use. 

We sell to the wholesale 
dealer; he to the retail dealer; 
and he to you. 

It is a little awkward to 
guarantee our chimneys at three 
removes from you. 

We'll give you this hint. Not 
one in a hundred breaks from 
heat; there is almost no risk in 
guaranteeing them. Talk with 





your dealer about it. It would be | 


a good advertisement for him. 
“Pearl top” and “pearl glass,” 
our trade-marks—tough glass. 


Pittsburgh. Geo, A. Macnetu & Co. 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, | 


Fair Skin, Soft as Silk. Crosse & Blackwell's 


“In Spite of Sharp Winds.” 


and in spite of the sharp western winds my skin is soft as silk, and as fair as any one could wish | 


BAZAR. 37 
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There is no Nourishment 
in Tea or Coffee, but plenty in 


Ce 


\ o 


Van Houten 











THE DRINK QUESTION 


The most popular non-intoxicant is Cocoa, which is rapidly supplanting 
tea and coffee as a national beverage. In advance of all other preparations 
stands Van Houten’s, which is universally declared to be perfectly pure, free 
from fat, easily digested, delicious to the taste, nutritious, and a stimulant 
without any depressing after-effects. 

Van HovutTen’s Cocoa was introduced upon high recommendation into 
the households, and is used at present at the courts, of many of the Royal fam- 
ilies in Europe. The English journal of high authority says: “None of the 
numerous Cocoas have as yet equalled this inventor’s in solubility, agreeable 
taste, and nutritive qualities. Its purity is beyond question—once tried always 
used.” ‘The senior physician of the London Court Hospital has used this 
brand of Cocoa for many years. It is strongly recommended to Students and 
all whose duties involve much wear and tear, whether MENYAL or PHYSICAL. 
For these reasons it has earned the highest encomiums of the leading an 
alysts of the day. 

What shall we drink to raise the spirits high ? 
VAN HOUTEN’s Cocoa, is the universal cry ! 
The purest and most delicious ; 
The best and most nutritious. 
VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA ..... BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 


It only needs a single trial to convince any one of the superiority of Van Houtren’s Cocoa. Please 
insist upon your grocer or storekeeper ordering it for you, and take no substitute. Put up in one quarter, ene 
half, and one pound cans. §@~ If not obtainable, enclose 25 cents to either VAN Houren & Zoon, 106 Reade 
Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and a Can will ou mention this publie 


cation. Prepared only by VAN Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA ... . ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED. 


be sent by mail, 7 9 





A Western lady writes: ‘‘ I spend half | 
my time in the saddle, on the prairie, 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


—all due to Packer's Tar Soap, which I have used for years and consider the finest thing for 


the complexion.’ 


Packer's Tar Soap is pure, mild, and curative. 


All Druggists. 


Sample half-cake, 10 cents in stamps. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton Street, New York. 


lovterviie‘e eames onsen, MAGG{POMEDGTish Fresh Eruits 


Mention HARPER’s BAZAR. 
AND REFINED SUCAR, 








® ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 





~BIARDOT’S 


trench 











Ready save warming. 
Better than Home-made, 


Green Turtle. Terrapin. Chicken, Consommé, Purée of Game, | 


Mulligatawny. Mock Turtle, Ox Tail. Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, 
‘rench Bouillon, | 
Vegetable, Beef, Pearl Tapioca. | 


A sample can will be sent on receipt of the price of postage, 14 cents. 


The Franco-American Food Co., E 


2 West Broadway, New York. 


IN ‘THE UNITED STATES, 


COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS, SETTEES, and ROCKERS 

Strong, durable, and comfortable. No light, trashy 
stuff, but good, honest home comforts. Special dis- 
count to clergymen, Send stamp for catalogue ¢ 


Soups. 








F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, Onondaga Co., 
New York. 
ss ; ra 
ie ye * ondia a wnnae?? , . } s 
(‘Exquisite in flavor.” —Maxion Harzann. ) | and desiring nex pen 
. . 4 write to Mr. F. A. Sin 
For the Christmas Dinner, pie Fe e+ oe ° 


Ask your Furniture Dealer 


| for Sinclair’s Com -Sense 
Trad Quality never varies. Fireside Comfort forTwo. Chairs, 
4 7, | My address is stamped on all of my chaits; please find it before 
Save time. Bice. Boe = F. A. SINCLAIR, 

Fancy Grocers have them. } 


AMBROSIA CREAM 


Removes Freckles, Blotches, in fact all 
FACIAL BLEMISHES. 

az The purest and best preparation manufactured 

Highly medicated; in use 20 years. $4 per jar 

Delivered free in the U.8. 

H.M.C. LAVENDER SALTS. 
Inexhaustible, Unebangeable, Unapproachable. 
Best Made. Handsome Bottle. Price, 50c. 

Either article sent on receipt of price. Send for Circular. 


THE HOME MEDICATION CO. 88 5th Ave. ,N.Y. 


Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, | 














LADIES WHO VALUE 


A refined complexion must use Pozzoni’s Powe 
der. It produces a soft and beautiful skin, 











MILL 


MILLER BROS. CutteryC 


ae VILLACABRAS. 
ER BROS STEEL PEN 


Are AMERICAN ~4 the BEST. 
M.F.R.S.°f STEEL PENS 
Ink E eo p C 


| The best Natural Mineral Purgative Water known. 
Stronger effects than any other uuder smaller volume, 
No smell—no repulsive taste—no after-constipation— 
no gripes. A daily laxative mixed with milk or broth, 
Small bottles, 25 cents. Large bottles, 50 cents. 
| Sold by all Leading Druggists. 
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PORTRAIT OF REMBRANDT BY 
HIMSELF. 
See illustration on double page. 


HAT of a personality so profound, indi- 

vidual, of a genius so original that it 
made its own laws and created its own 
world, there should be forty portraits in ex- 
istence, so that after three centuries we might 
see what manner of man he was, seems an 
exceptional piece of good fortune. 

That these portraits should extend from 
youth to old age, and represent the man in 
those periods of life and activity which had 
a meaning and fulness such as few men have 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


FIRST 


experienced, and that these should have been 
painted not only by the man who knew him 
best, but by one of the foremost portrait- 
painters of all time, and one especially en- 
dowed with the power of catching and fixing 
the inner life and its expression, are happy 
coincidences that can scarcely be emphasized 
too warmly. 

Rembrandt, as some one expresses it, had 
a great deal of physiognomy. Every one is 
familiar with the dashing portrait of his 
youth—the abundant curling hair, the cap on 
one side of his head, the rich gold chain and 
velvet mantle. These are the luxurious ac- 
cessories; but in one and all of the forty por- 


PAIR OF 


SHOES. 


traits the painter has the air of a man of the 
world, good liver, and genial comrade, all of 
which the facts of history bear out. His 
traits when analyzed are coarse, brusque, al- 
most Jewish in type, yet such is the alchemy 
of Rembrandt’s art that they wear a harmo- 
nious air of distinction. 

There is a curious analogy between Rem- 
brandt’s personnel and the characteristics of 
his art. He sees, and sometimes it almost 
seems as if by preference, the coarse, ugly, 
and unrefined. He accepts frankly and with- 
out reserve, in his portraits, the blemishes of 
nature—the moles, wrinkles, or whatever 
may be the unsightliness, But these are 


SUPPLEMENT, 
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never prosaic facts of physiognomy. They 
are part of the life and spirit which breathe 
in outward form on the canvas. The lips 
grow moist, the nostrils expand, the blood 
courses underneath the skin, the eyes glow 
with understanding and intelligence. Yet 
the means seem as easily applied as mortar 
on a brick wall. The lighting of the bod 
and the painting of expression are the tri- 
umphs of Rembrandt's portraits. ‘‘ He could 
not rival the sun, so he shut it out and cre- 
ated another world of light,” said a discrim- 
inating critic. Beyond aray of sunlight and 
a sitter, he needed nothing. 

That sitter, as we know, was frequently 
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himself. There are few galleries in Eu- 
rope that do not possess, at some age, a por- 
trait of Rembrandt by himself. The one 
given here hangs, with the portrait of a 
younger Rembrandt, in the National Gallery, 
uondon. This was painted about 1660, or 
when Rembrandt was fifty-five years old. 
He has laid off the gay fripperies of his lux- 
urious young days. The sombre coat is but 
toned to the chin, where a narrow band of 
fur encircles the neck. The face is turned 
squarely around, a face full of generous life, 
good-fellowship, and power. One instinc- 
tively feels that it is like, that this is the 
man, 


THE DEATH OF CLEOPATRA.—From tHe Parntine By THE Hon. J. CoLLiEr. 


BITS OF HOLIDAY HISTORY. 


BY LUCY RANDOLPH FLEMING. 


tion of the Nativity, or birth of Christ, until 
nearly two hundred years after His death; 
but we find with that celebration the singing 
\ THILE we are enjoying the ‘‘merrie of carols or sacred music began. These were 
Christmas-tide,” with its holidays, and also sometimes called ‘‘ manger songs,” par- 
the numerous good things which follow in ticularly in Germany, where also first ~ 
its train, it may be of interest to gather and peared the ‘‘ Christ tree,” adorned with gifts 
examine a few out of the many historical for the household and friends. In England 
‘*threads and thrums” which are so largely ‘‘ merriment and piety were pleasantly com- 
woven into the religious and romantic ele- bined” in these songs, but in France the car- 
ment of Christmas. Ever new asit seems, al- ols were far more gay than sacred. And by 
ways associated with the evergreens twining the thirteenth century the carols were often 
about its brow, Christmas is old, old, and the so profane and even indecent that the sing- 
locks beneath the ivy and holly are hoary. ing of them was forbidden. 
We have no certain traces of the celebra- In the year 1525 the holiday time in Eng- 


land was known as the “still Christmas,” for 

owing to the illness of King Henry VIII. the 

singing of carols and the noisy hilarity pe 

culiar to Christmas were prohibited. Some 
t 





who have lain sleepless through nights of 
horn-blowing, the explosion of fire-crackers, 
etc., especially at the South, where many of 
the old English holiday cust 

served, may understand and ay 

royal mandate for a ‘‘still Christmas.” With 
this one exce ption, carols and other joyous 
musical exercises were used at Christmas all 
through the Tudor reig But the times 





were far from joyous; and says one, writing 
of ‘‘confessors and martyrs’ ’ of that day: 
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‘*To these times of terror we are disposed to 
refer the following Christmas carol, although 
it was not published till the reign of Eliza- 
beth: 
**My sweet little Baby, what mean’st Thou to cry? 
Be still, my Blessed Babe, though cause Thou hast 
to mourn, 
Whose blood most innocent the cruel king hath 
sworn. 


And jo! alas! behold! what slaughter he doth 
make, 

—T the blood of infants all, sweet Saviour, 
for Thy sake. 


A King is born, they say, which King this king 

would kill 

Ol! woe, and woful heavy, when wretches have 

their will.’” 

In 1562 the carols became more solemn in 
character, and in 1630 certain psalms were 
arranged to be sung as carols. The Round- 
head Parliament abolished the observance of 
Christmas altogether, and decreed that holly 
and ivy were ‘‘ seditious badges.” 

On the 24th of December, 1652, the Parlia- 
ment ‘‘spent much time in consultation about 
the abolition of Christmas Day, passed or- 
ders to that effect, and resolved to sit on the 
following day, commonly called Christmas 
Day.” And we may be sure that they had 
the sourly satisfactory time that gloomy re- 
ligionists of any day or clime may enjoy. 
But with the Restoration, Christmas, with its 
carols, masks, evergreens, mince- pics, and 
plum-puddings, arose triumphantly, and with 
even greater jollity. 

The custom of going from house to house 
a few days before Christmas, on Christmas 
Eve especially, singing carols and begging 
for ‘‘ Christmas - boxes,” is very old. The 
singers were often called ‘‘ waits”;—the 
word in German is Wackt, the Swedish wakt, 
the Scotch wate, and English watch ; how 
it came to be applied to musical watchmen is 
difficult to tell. The custom of begging, or 
rather demanding, Christmas - boxes became 
such a serious imposition and nuisance in 
London that it was discontinued by law. 

In Southern households an approach to the 
same custom prevails (fast losing ground in 
the last twenty-five years), when children and 
servants greeted those first met on Christmas 
morning with the challenge of ‘* Christmas 
gift!” Until late years the salutation of 

‘Merry Christmas!” was almost unknown 
in many Southern homes. After the fashion 
of the ‘‘ waits,” in many places negro men 
and boys some time before Christmas go in 
the evenings from door to door singing, in 
hope of receiving gifts of money or eatables. 

In that section of Virginia known as the 
Valley, settled by Germans, many of the Old 
World holiday traditions and customs yet 
survive. The dawn of Christmas is heralded 
by the ringing of church bells, firing of guns, 
Llowing of horns, etc. From Christmas Eve 
throughout the holiday week groups of young 
men and boys fantastically arrayed, with 
comic or hideous masks over their faces, 
recall the ancient ‘‘ mummers or masquers,” 
as they go from house to house, usually re- 
galed with cakes and other good things. 








These holiday amusements, usually found | 


in country places and small towns and vil- | 


lages, are less observed from year to year, 
‘worn away by time, and still more obliter- 
ated by modern fashion,” says Irving, in his 
inimitable Christmas at Bracebridge Hall. 
But we cannot regret the decay of that 
potentate (not yet dethroned entirely), the 
‘Lorde of Misrule, or mayster of merrie dis- 
portes.” Aside entirely from its religious 
significance, we love best to regard Christ- 
mas as a day of family reunions and cheer- 
ful hospitality. 
* Lo, now is come our joyful’st feast! 
Let every man be jolly; 
Eache roome with yvie leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 
Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We'll bury it in a Christmas pye, 
And evermore be merry.” 
Good old Tusser shows as merry but also a 
deeper feeling: 
“At Christmas be merry and thankful withal, 
And feast thy poor neighbors, the great with the 
email.” 
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would be enhanced by proper care. 


LADIES’ 


Good Complexton! 
AND {Vice Flands/ 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear com- 

\ plexion and a soft skin. Without them the handsomest and most 
regular features are but coldly impressive, while with them the plain- 

est become attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. The 
regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; 
Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to guide 
FOR them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty color, or an agreeable per- 
fume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, viz., ‘he Com- 
position of the Soap ttself,and thus many a good complexion is spoiled which 
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“and after five- 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 





FROM 


Mr. J. L. Milton, 


Senior Surgeon to St. Fohn's Hospital for the Skin, London. 


ROM time to time I have tried very many different Soaps, 
and-twenty years’ careful observation in 

“many thousands of cases, 
“practice, have no hesitation in stating that none have answered 
“so well or proved so beneficial to the skin as Pears’ Soap. 
“Time and more extended trials have 
“opinion, which I first expressed upwards of ten years ago, and to 
“increase my confidence in this admirable preparation.” 


both in Hospital and private 


only served to ratify this 








J. & J. CASH, 


92 CREENE ST., N. Y. 


O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 
winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, as, 
on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness, 

and Chapping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft, velvety condition 
maintained, and a good, healthful, and attractive complexion insured. 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties com- 
mend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 


Its agree- 








PEARS’ | 
SOAP. 








TABLETS: LARGE AND SMALL SIZES. 
Scented and Unscented. 
(The finest is perfumed with Attar of Roses.) 


a@ Insist on having Pears’ Soap. 
times recommended by druggists and storekeepers for the 
sole purpose of making more profit out of you. 


PEARS’ 
SOAP. 


Substitutes are some- 











GOOD COOKING. 


Send for All who desire good cooking in their houses 
| 


Catalogue should use 
and 
Price List. 


Lae Weet 23d Street, New York. EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
A slight addition gives great strength 


Madame Porter’s | oe —— to Soups, Sauces, and Made 


Cough Balsam | One pound is equal to forty pounds of lean 
9 | beef, of the value of about $7.50. 

G i 1 ith fac-simile of J. Lie- 

Pleasant, Reliable, rm op pret wm Hy in hae fale nawans the label 

Effectual. " 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


en COMPANY'S 

















wders contain Ro o tam, morphine.’ 
ral, anti ne or other injurio’ 
Meo 'The only cure for wea Sickness. 


Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there is a child under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


HAIR ON THE FACE, | NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


- ISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE 


“et DVODENE =. 


au THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 
INJURY OR DISCOLORATION or =uk MOST DELICATE *sKIN” 
ve! y in € Di an mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the haw, and on washing acrbenk it was discovered that the hair was 
completely removed. We purchased the new eget and named it MODENE. Itis riage 
pure, free from all injurious substances, and so simple any one can usei*. It acts mildly but 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply forarew minutes and the 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to apy other preparation ever used 
for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. ITCAN 
NOT FAIL. If the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
growth such as the beard or hair on mo’ uire two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROL Yas. 
——Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene, 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guarante be as harmless as water 
to the skin. Young pérsons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
to destroy its aon 9 Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price, @1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. vgs pe stam: sn _ 
=n c an (ALWAYS MENTION YOU Y AND THIS PaPsR.) Cut t 


rT box, each containing six 
wg og * - dru to RA 

















































Rey re , L AND MOOENE MANUFACTURING co. CINCINNATI o., U. s. A. 

; (i! ae (3 AGENTS wx Po the Highest Grade H 
Ll You can aadeien your letter at any Post-office to ret. Its safe delivery. 
‘OR FAILURE on Ae MTEST INJURY. CF EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 









Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 
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S>TABLISHED 


BARRYS 


18oOl 


TRICOPHEROUS 


FOR T} 


Hair & Skin. 


An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray 
hair, and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beau- 
tiful, Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the 
skin, glands and muscles, and quickly healing cuts, 
burns, bruises, sprains, &c, All Druggists or by Mail, 
60 Cts. BARCLAY & CO , 44 Stone St, New York, 


FREE. ( 
SUPERB FORM YS. 
LOVELY COMPLEXION 
PERE ECT WEALT “ 


t 

These are my portraits, and on 
account of the fraudulent air-pumps, 
lotions, etc., offered for Sevelopment, 
I Sr eny lady FREE what 
to secure these changes. 
HEALTH (cure of that 





















end perfectly pore COMPLEXION assured. Will send sealed 
fevter. Avoid advertising frands. Nyume this per, and on Ga 
Mas. Kina M, Dent, Box 244, Station C, Bab Franck 


BEAUTY. 











; Hair, Brows and Lashes 


and restored. Interesting 

Book (sealed), 4c., with sample Cre- 

mola Powder 10c. Mme.Velaro, 
414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. Citye 





HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 





a 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
The d and lish cure, without 





CURED 


internal posticine. ta tgniety Poel ate & Som, 
TO STAY 


ASTHM CURED 


Send name and adtrees for Thesis, with Re-« 
rts of Cases, to HAROLD HAYES, M.D., 
16 Main St., Buffalo, N » A 


DEAF": AEE 


all Remedies fail. I botaby F. byt] 
only, 853 srerels New York. Write for book of proofs FREE. 
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Floral Motto Cards, Scrap Pictares&elll. Catalogue Zc. Franklin P* ig. Co, NewHare., 











